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THE CLIFF-DWELLINGS OF THE CANONS OF THE 
MESA VERDE. 


By W. R. Birpsa.t, M. D. 


{Reprinted from the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society.) 


The Mesa Verde, in whose canon cliffs and caves an ancient 
race have left their architectural remains, is a plateau in south- 
western Colorado and New Mexico. Its boundaries are roughly 
defined on the east by a ridge or so-called “hog’s-back,” which 
slopes toward Cherry Creek and the Rio La Plata, on the south 
by the erosion valley of the Rio San Juan, on the west by the 
erosion district beyond Aztec Spring Creek, and on the north 
by the Montezuma valley, or plain; properly, the McElmo val- 
ley. It rises from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above its base, which has 
an altitude above the sea of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. The 
canon of the Rio Mancos completely divides this plateau into 
two unequal portions, as it extends first southward, then south- 
westward, and finally ina more westerly direction, leaving to the 
southwest an irregular quadrangle, whose area is probably about 
300 square miles. It is to this portion that special attention is 
called, as it was here that the writer’s observations on cliff-dwell- 
ings,were chiefly made. Its drainage is toward the Mancos, and 
erosion has produced such an extensive system of canons 
through it, that it is now the mere skeleton of a mesa and a 
perfect labyrinth of gorges. Each of these lateral canons of the 
Mancos has its branches and their subdivisions, which extend in 
many cases almost to the great northern wall of the mesa that 
faces the Montezuma plain; so that the whole interior consists 
of a series of tongues of flat-topped mesa, green with scrub-oak, 
pinon and cedar, running out from a rim or base upon its north- 
ern border, forming partition walls of varying width between 
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canons of enormous depth, whose yellow sides rise pérpendicu- 
larly from the steep-sloped talus at the base. Huge promon- 
tories of rock jut boldly out where canons subdivide, some 
carved into strange fantastic forms, others squarely built as if 
abutments for giant bridges to span the chasms which they limit. 
The views seen in journeying through these canons, while ever 
varying in minor details, soon become monotonous from the 
continued repetition of the greater features. We pass promontory 
after promontory, canon after canon, which so much resemble 
each other that the mind, failing to keep the preceding variations 
before it, becomes bewildered and fatigued. Again, the mesa, 
to the uninitiated, is a perfect maze; so great are the resem- 
blances between the different branches of the canons and between 
the promontories that separate them. From some point of view 
whence a great area of the mesa can be overlooked, it appears as 
if the earth had been split into innumerable fissures, as the eye 
courses over the indistinct outlines of canon beyond canon in the 
distance. 

These canons are all the work of erosion in horizontally strat- 
ified rocks of cretaceous formation, chiefly sandstone. The 
upper strata form an escarpment of yellowish sandstone, harder 
than the lower strata and about 200 feet in thickness, Directly 
below it are much softer sandstones and shales which have 
eroded more rapidly in some places than in others, giving rise 
to shallow caverns or galleries formed by the overhanging cliff 
of harder rock as a roof; while lower strata, that have also been 
resistant, form the floor, which is usually much narrower than 
the roof, varying from a few feet up to fifty or sixty, while the 
overhanging cliff may project from a few feet to more than a 
hundred beyond the back wall of the gallery. Below, the wall 
of rock drops off abruptly, or by an irregular series of narrow 
ledges, for hundreds of feet dowa tothe talus slope. The height 
of the galleries above the bottom of the valley varies from 500 
to 1,500 feet. They vary in size from mere niches of a few 
cubic feet capacity to galleries more than a thousand feet in 
length and fifty feet in height and width. 

On these narrow ledges, at these dizzy heights, under these 
overhanging walls, the cliff-dwellers fastened their houses of 
stone to the rocks like so many swallows’ nests. The question 
is often asked: Why did they build so high? They built where 
they found caverns in which to build. Although lower strata 
exhibit many of these caverns, they are far less numerous and 
extensive than those under the great escarpment rock. 

The canon bottoms are cut up with the “wash” of former 
streams, benches have been excavated in the talus, and innumer- 
able lateral avroyos intersect the longitudinal stream-beds. Part- 
ially disintegrated masses of rock add roughness to the view. 
Tall, coarse grasses, rushes, sage-brush, tangled vines, willow 
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and cotton-wood, make up, chiefly, the vegetation of these 
bottoms; while upon the higher slopes and ledges, the scrub-oak 
grows in such profusion that some of these canon walls at a 
distance appear richly clad inverdure. Indeed, it is this bright- 
leafed oak, rather than the darker pinon and cedar of the mesa 
proper, that give it the verdant appearance which must have 
suggested the name “Mesa Verde.” 


These canons end mostly in amphitheatres which were favorite 
sites for cliff-towns. In some, the mesa level was reached by a 
series of benches and intervening slopes, while others slope 
gradually to the mesa, or produce a valley init. Some of these 
valleys extend so far to the north that they give to the northern 
face of the mesaa serrated appearance. Few canons have water 
in them except after showers or the melting of snow. The waters 
of the few permanent streams are alkaline and usually unfit for 
man or beast to drink. <A spring is a treasure rarely found in 
the canons, but hollows worn in the rocks become filled by rain 
or melted snow and furnish the chief supply to the travellers 
upon the mesa. Some of these rock excavations are quite large 
and receive the name of “tanks.” 


It was the writer’s good fortune to visit the region thus briefly 
described under the guidance'of Richard, Alfred and John 
Wetherill during the summer of 1891, for recreation rather than 
for the purpose of systematic archzological study. For several 
years these men have devoted a great deal of time to the explora- 
tion of this region in search of cliff-houses and the relics they 
contain; although not professed archzologists, they have amassed 
a very large collection of the remains of the cliff-dwellers and 
are in possession of a vast number. ot observations and facts 
concerning them. Indeed, no one knows this part of the Mesa 
Verde as they do. The upper end of the Mancos Canon is the 
usual place which tourists visit to see a tew examples of cliff- 
houses, and the hospitable Wetherill ranch is the proper outfit- 
ting place. 

Jackson and Holmes, whose contributions constitute almost 
the only attempt at scientific literature on the subject of cliff- 
dwellings, described the ruins in the Mancos Canon, but their 
observations did not extend to the interior region described in 
this article. In these branch canons of the Mancos, however, 
the ruins are far more numerous than in the main canon; a dis- 
covery of the Wetherills, who informed me that they have 
examined between 200 and 300 villages or separate groups of 
houses, in an area of less than twenty by forty square miles. The 
greater part of these are in the lateral canons. This region, now 
so desolate, was once a well-peopled area. While journeying in 
the saddle through the Mancos Canon or its wider branches oc- 
casionally mounds are met with, many strewn with pits of pot- 
tery, others exhibiting, upon slight excavation, the remains of 
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adobe or stone walls, some quadrangular, some circular. The 

base of a distant cliff may reveal a small water-worn recess, 

showing the remains of a wall of stone which closed it in front 

—the so-called “cave houses”. Looking along the high canon 

walls in search of cliff-houses, the inexperienced observer is apt 

to look in vain.” He sees every variety of shade and color in 

the great yellow and brown rocks, projecting masses of every 

form, shadows of overhanging cliffs and the dark recesses below 

them; but until he has become familiar with the somewhat paler 

yellow of the artificial walls and their rectangularly notched 

appearance he is apt to pass them. by even after a careful search. 

On spying one of these structures a thousand feet or more above, 

the problem asserts itself: How did the occupants get up to 

them? It is finally resolved by the answer: They did not, they 
came down to then: from above. The level mesa top was within 

one or two hundred feet of them; the canon bottom perhaps 

more than a thousand feet below, hundreds of which might be 

perpendicular or unsurmountable. When built at lower levels, 
or at the end of a canon where the slopes permitted, paths and 
steps leading below are occasionally found, but in most instances 

the path and steps lead from the house up to the mesa, not 
down to the bottom. The explorer must adopt the same method 
if he would work to advantage. He must reach the mesa some- 

how, and establish himself there as his base for operations. It 
is only at a few favored points that it is possible to reach the 
top from the canon below; such places may have been known 

to the ancient cliff-dwellers, they certainly are known to the 
Navajoes and Utes, whose trails here and there serve to indicate 
away tothetop. Some broken down promontory usually affords 
the conditions. Zigzagging across the talus slope, the ledges 
are finally reached, and the horseman is glad to leave the saddle 
and lead or drive his pony over the rough and nearly upright 
path, around bold promontories with but a narrow ledge for a 
footing and across great fissures, forcing him to jump from ledge 
to ledge. The top reached, the saddle resumed, then comes a 
ride across the level or rolling mesa at betterspeed. Dodging 
under and around the branches of low pinon and cedar trees which 
form a sparse forest, clattering every now and then over mounds 
strewn with pottery—the mesa burial grounds—in time a place 
for camping is reached, It must be where water can be had. 
A natural excavation in the rock, to which led a gullied slope 
that directed water when it rained, held a few barrels of muddy 
liquid and served us at one of our camps. Leading down to it 
were well-worn steps cut in the solid rock. 


In hunting for cliff-houses from the mesa, some projecting 
point will furnish an outlook up or down the canon and may 
expose to view some group of houses. To find the way down 
to them is a matter, often, of careful searching. Usually at some 
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point of depression where the ledges are broken, a narrow way 
will be found. Yet there are instances where a broad and royal 
path sweeps down around the half circle of an amphitheater to 
the ledges on which the town was built, Though steps and 
niches cut in the solid rock are frequent, examples of a regu- 
larly laid stairway are rare; we observed one, however, consist- 
ing of fifty or sixty steps, each formed of a heavy block of 
stone, so well placed that they have resisted ‘the ravages of time 
better than the walls of the large cliff-town to which they led, 
now almost completely demolished. Sometimes the houses are 
absolutely inaccessible; portions of the cliff have fallen, ledges 
have crumbled away, cutting off all access to what may have 
once been an easily reached dwelling. Ropes and poles are 
useful accessories to the explorer if he has the courage and the 
skill to use them. Fragments of notched poles and other ladder 
like arrangements have occasionally been found, which probably 
made many places accessible that are now out of reach. Some- 
times it is necessary to let one’s self down for a considerable 
distance through great fissures. In the side walls, niches are 
often found to facilitate the descent and ascent. Again, the only 
way is over the sloping or rounded face of some smocth rock ; 
here also niches for the hands and feet are not unfrequently seen. 
They are not deep, perhaps the rock has worn and left them 
shallower than when first cut, yet they give a foothold, though 
it be a perilous one. The path may be continued by narrow 
ledges a few inches in width where the side wall must be closely 
hugged to maintain equilibrium. Then, possibly a succession of 
giant steps to lower ledges intervene, and, finally, as we round a 
point, a great cliff curves upward and under its deep shadow, on 
the ledges below, rise the ruins of a cliff-town. 


No description of a single cliff-house can give a correct idea 
of them as a class, so greatly do they vary in size, form and 
location, As in every community we have many grades of 
architecture, from the hovel to the palace, so here we find a great 
range in the different features of construction; from the little 
“ cubby-hole” walled up in a corner of the rocks to the remains 
of what appears to have been a stately tower or an extensive 
communal house,» Yet they all have certain features in common. 
They are built of blocks of sandstone, broken or cut in regular 
shapes, laid in a cement of adobe and chinked with small frag- 
ments of stone. The rock material used was that of the adjoin- 
ing cliffs, large masses of which fallen from above were usually 
at hand and sufficiently soft and fragile to have been easily 
worked with the stone implements found in the houses. The 
blocks of stone vary greatly in sige, though many walls are 
faced up with stones about a foot long, eight wide inches and six 
thick; others are double or triple this size; some are cubical in 
shape, while in many of the inferior structures the pieces of 
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stone are irregular, of many sizes and shapes, with adobe plas- 
tered into the interstices to fill out the deficiences. In the more 
perfect and substantial buildings, however, the walls exhibit 
great regularity of form and compactness of construction with 
as true a face as is shown by many of our modern stone build- 
ings. The lines are usually plumb, the corners are turned at 
perfect right angles ‘in squarely built houses, while in round 
structures the circles are quite perfect. A remarkable degree of 
skill is shown by the manner in which the shapes of the build- 
ings were adapted to the limitations of space which the galleries 
presented and in the utilization of every available surface. Many 
of the walls of large buildings rise directly from the extreme 
edge of the ledge, sometimes even when the slope to the front 
was considerable, yet, so thoroughly were they laid, that many 
of them stand to-day, on these apparently unstable foundations 
in a good state of preservation. Where curves in the gallery 
existed, the walls were also curved or angled to utilize all the 
space. 

In some of the more spacious caverns a continuous corridor 
was left in the extreme rear, allowing communication between 
the separate apartments. On narrow ledges the partitions were 
carried directly back to the cliff walls and up to the roof of the 
cavern, provided the latter was not too high. Four stories up- 
ward from a single ledge was the highest .that came under the 
writer’s observation. As the stories are low, from three to six 
feet, it is not usual to find walls running higher than twenty or 
twenty-five feet; ordinarily they are not so high. When a lower 
ledge existed in front of the main gallery ledge, it was often 
built upon and the walls carried up to the level of the latter and 
sometimes above. As these outer structures have not stood as 
well as the inner ones, it is not possible to say from their ruins 
how high they were built. When supplementary ledges existed 
high above the main floor, these narrow projections were often 
utilized, small compartments being built upon them, too dimin- 
utive tor human occupation and possibly were used for storage. 
Fig. 1 exhibits such structures built on narrow sloping surfaces 
below. 

The openings in the walls consist of peep-holes a few inches 
square, windows and doors, The windows are not numerous, 
many rooms being entirely without them, while sometimes they 
are absent from the front walls of an entire village, They vary 
in size and shape, 18x24 inches being a large size, 12x14 inches 
a more common proportion. The sill consists of a single flat 
stone, the lintel of stone or pf one or two small cedar poles to 
give support to the wall of stone above. The doors have similar 
lintels, but the door sill is frequently absent. The size of the 
door is also quite variable; they are almost always small, many 
requiring one to enter cn hands and knees, and being barely 
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wide enough to admit an adult person. Not an uncommon size 
is 2x3 feet. Yet doors five or six feet in height and of ample 
width are met with in some houses. Some rooms have neither 
doors nor windows in the side walls, being entered through a 
hole in the roof—or floor of the next story. These roofs and 
floors are formed of cedar or pinon poles two to four inches in 
diameter, some of which were allowed to project a foot or two 
beyond the outer wall. They show that they were cut off with 
some blunt instrument, probably the stone axe. These larger 
poles were covered with smaller cross sticks, which were in turn 





Fig. 1. 


covered with adobe cement; sometimes cornstalks and stripS of 
bark were pressed into the adobe while it was yet soft, as these 
articles are still found imbedded in it. Over this vegetable mat- 
ter a series of layers of brown and black dirt is often found; 
whether originally placed there or the accumulated filth from 
long occupation is uncertain. 

The floors between stories have usually fallen in, leaving the 
broken poles or the holes in the wall through which they pro- 
truded. The main walls of the buildings are from one to two 
feet in thickness, the partition walls somewhat thinner. The 
size and shape of the rooms vary greatly. They are usually 
small, 8x10 feet being a large room, 6x6 feet a more common 
size, while great numbers of little compartments about 3x4 feet 
are met with; sometimes they are nooks and corners left in 
completing the larger outlines of the building. The diminutive 
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height of the rooms is also noticeable, four feet being a not un- 
usual height. Inthe shape of the inner rooms less care is shown 
in their proportions than in the outer walls; the partitions being 
frequently out of parallel, The inner surfaces of the walls, in 
some cases, were simply chinked and the interstices plastered 
like the outer wall; many of the rooms, however, are smoothly 
plastered within, and impressions of the fingers and the palmar 
surface of the hand are occasionally visible. Finger marks are 
often found in the cement on the outer walls, and their small size 
has led some to infer that this was woman’s work. The plastered 





walls have in some instances been smeared over with tinted clay 
of either a brownish ora pinkish hue. Mural decorations are 
exceedingly rare. A band in black around the upper part of the 
room has been observed, and occasionally rude attempts at 
sketching the human figure. Pegs of wood and staples of bent 
willow or reed let into the wall are frequently found; and proba- 
bly served as projections on which to hang things. A _ special 
description is required of thé circular rooms called “estufas,” 
from their resemblance to the circular chambers of this name 
found in the Pueblo towns. One or more of these structures 
are to be found in almost every collection of houses. They 
vary a good deal in size and manner of construction, but are 
always circular, with somewhat heavier walls than those of the 
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adjoining buildings. They have few apertures. A diameter of 
eight or ten feet is not unusual; much larger ones have been 
described, but still smaller ones are met with. 

Fig. 2 exhibits the ruins of one of these structures, showing a 
projecting ledge or seat interrupted by a solid mass of masonry. 
Frequently rectangular recesses exist at intervals in the wall 
large enough to contain a person sitting with bent knees; smaller 
recesses are also found. Fig. 3 shows one of them, and also 
exhibits a smoother portion of the wall covered with plaster, as 
well as surfaces from which it has scaled. These estufas were 





Fig. 3. 


usually more perfectly plastered and tinted than the other class 
of rooms. 


In the center of the floor a shallow circular basin of baked 
clay from one to two feet in diameter, forming a solid part of the 
floor, represents a fire-place; at least fragments and dust of char- 
coal are found in these basins. Some of the estufas have an 
aperture about a foot square, opening on the outer wall, and 
screened within by a little wall of masonry built up ftom the 
floor about a foot or two from the wall; whether this was to 
prevent persons outside from looking in, or for the purpose of 
distributing the draught, on account of the central fire-place, is 
uncertain. The interior walls of estufas are usually much 
blacker from smoke than are the other rooms. The entrance 
to these apartments is sometimes difficult to discover; narrow 
subterranean galleries have been described by some writers, but 
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roof openings and apertures high up in the walls were more 
common. A form of wall construction should be mentioned in 
which the wall is continued upward upon a few tiers ot stone by 
wicker work, heavily plastered inside and outside with adobe. 
Concerning the number and grouping of the rooms in different 
villages as indicated by the ground plan, it may be said that they 
range from small collections of half a dozen compartments to 
those with more than a hundred. Richard Wetherill discovered. 





Fig. &. 


an unusually large group of buildings which he named “ The 
Cliff Palace,” in which the ground plan showed more than one 
hundred compartments, covering an area over four hundred feet 
in length and eighty feet in depth in the wider portion. Usually 
the buildings are continuous where the configuration of the cliffs 
permitted such construction. Many towns present the appear- 
ance of having been added to from time to time, as the wants of 
the community increased. This is suggested by the different 
degrees of perfection in the masonry of adjoining buildings and 
by the better or poorer construction of upper stories. Isolated 
buildings are occasionally met with. Some of these, situated on 
spurs or promontories which overlook the valleys, have been re- 
garded as towers ot defence or points of lookout. The valley 
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ruins also exhibit the remains of large isolated round structures, 
sometimes with a double circular wall, and in the broad valleys 
-dre ruins with larger groups of apartments than those in the 
cliffs, showing a greater resemblance tothe Pueblo towns. They 
probably represent different periods of architecture and were 
possibly the work of different tribes. 

Within the cliff-houses, under the debris of fallen walls and 
in the refuse heaps about them, various articles have been found 
which throw further light upon the habits of the cliff-dweller. 
They may be enumerated and classifted in the following manner. 
Those marked with an asterisk did not come under the writer’s 
observation or verification. For their description and identifica- 
tion Mr. John Wetherill is the informant, and his careful obser- 
vations may be regarded as trustworthy. 

1, Implements for war and the chase.——Bows of wood;* 
sinew bow strings;* arrows of wood and of reed; flint and bone 
arrow-points; flint and bone spear-points; flint and bone knives 
of various sizes; buckskin quiver with arrows;* snow shoes.* 
Bows and arrows were found by the Wetherills ina sealed room 
beside the skeleton of a man dressed in a suit of fringed and 
tanned skins. 

2. Tools for building —Stone axes, polished and unpolished, 
of various sizes, shapes and materials, chiefly of igneous rock, 
Fig. 4 exhibits one with polished edge, 6x3 inches; stone ham- 
mers, large and smal]. Both axes and hammers are frequently 
found with a short handle of wood bound to the stone by strips 
of yucca. 

3. Implements for the manufacture of domestic articles.— 
Sticks about three feet long, knobbed at one end and worked 
into a blade at the other, supposed to have been used in beating 
and preparing the yucca fibre, as they have been found in rooms 
with bundles of yucca in different stages of’preparation.* Awls 
of turkey bone; bone needles;* flat and rounded stones for 
shaping pottery, clay for pottery;* flat hide scrapers; sharp 
sticks and paddle-shaped pieces of wood thought to be agricul- 
tural implements; sticks supposed to be part of a loom.* 

4. Household utensils—Knives and spoons of bone; stones 
for grinding corn (metate stones); hoppers of woven yucca; 
stone pestles; sharp-pointed sticks for starting a fire;* tinder of 
bark and of grass; baskets and fragments of basket work made 
of grass, yucca, rushes, reeds and willow. Baskets shaped for 
the back have been found with a harness of yucca rope and 
hide.* Matting of rushes (see Fig. 5) and matting made of 
willow osiers, perforated at short intervals by small awl holes, 
through which yucca strings pass, holding them together and 
parallel. Rings of yucca and of rushes to support unstable 
pottery; the yucca plant in different stages of preparation for 
fibre; yucca rope, both twisted and braided forms, cordage, 
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twine and thread; flat boards, supposed to be “ baby boards.” 
Ore was found with a bed of corn tops on it.* Small bundles 
of stiff grasses tied in the middle and cut off squarely at both . 
ends; said to be used to-day by the Moquis as hair-brushes or 
combs. ‘ 

5. Dress and ornamentation—Fraginents of tanned hides 
bound with cordage of yucca fibre; fringed buckskin garments ; 
leggings and cloth made of human hair; cotton cloth; cotton 





Fig. 6. 


cord; yucca fibre cloth; finely woven bands of yucca fibre; socks 
made of yucca fibre; sandals of yucca with various styles of 
finish. Fig. 5 shows one exhibiting the heel and toe bands. 
Some sandals have an in-sole of corn-husks or of soft bark 
fibre. Feather cloth: this peculiar textile was made by splitting 
off the downy part of feathers and wrapping the thin layer of 
quill around a yucca string; a feather cord as large as one’s fin- 
ger is thus formed, and this interlaced and tied together answered 
for a mantle, such garments having been found as a wrapping 
for the dead. Bone beads; snail shells perforated for stringing ; 
jet and stone ornaments have been found. 


6. Pottery—Large jars holding from one to several gallons, the 
so-called corrugated ware (indented ware, coiled ware), Fig. 5 
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exhibits in the largest fragment a specimen of this peculiar pot- 
tery; small jars are made of the same material, aud their shapes 
vary. Much speculation has been indulged in as to how they 
were made, some maintaining that they consist of strips of clay 
coiled spirally and indented with the finger nail; others think 
that this effect is due erttirely to nail indentation. As proof that 
the nail was used for indenting this ware, the writer has a frag- 
ment on which the delicate lines of the skin have been perfectly 
impressed below the nail marks. The inner surface is smooth. 
These jars are usually blackened from smoke, as if used for 
cooking utensils, They are of a coarser material than the 
smooth pottery, but comparatively thin, considering the size of 
the jar. Of smooth pottery a great variety has been found; jars 
large and small, jars with rims for lids, jar lids, jars with side 
handles, jugs, large and small, pitchers, bowls, mugs, ladles (see 
handle of ladle, Fig. 4); peculiar little pieces of pottery in which 
cotton wicking has been found, supposed to be lamps.* Some 
of the pottery is unglazed and undecorated. The surface of the 
decorated pottery has a slight glaze upon it, which is in some 
specimens slightly absorbent. Figs. 4 and 5 show a variety of 
patterns on fragments. As they are evidently hand designs, the 
variations are very great. 


Tons of fragments of this ancient pottery are scattered over 
the mesa and in the valleys, as well as in and around the cliff- 
houses. Ejither the makers were indefatigable potters, or else 
the race dwelt long in the land. In truth, we do not know 
whether they represent different periods, or whether the makers 
were of different races. That many of the designs are at least 
as old as the buildings is proved by the fragments, occasionally 
found imbedded in the abode as chinking material. Less com- 
mon are fragments of a red pottery without decorations, except 
peculiar streaks of black through it on the inner surface, and on 
the outer, indistinct patches of a dull greenish tint. Sometimes 
a mottled effect is evident. Holes have been drilled through the 
pottery in some instances, apparently after baking, and broken 
pottery was mended by tying a string through holes drilled in 
the fragments. 


7. Food supply.—Maize or Indian cern; the stalks, husks, tas- 
sels, silk, cob and kernel are frequently found. That some of 
this material is as old as the building is proved by the fact that 
the stalks were used in the construction of the floors, being ac- 
tually imbedded in the adobe; cobs being also used to chink the 
walls with, an impression of the cob in the now hard adobe being 
found on detaching one from its bed. Corn husks on the cob, 
knotted or braided and bunched much as the Eastern farmer 
treats his seed-corn,are not uncommon. As already mentioned, 
the husks were used as in-soling for sandals and for the padding 
of other articles. The corn itself was small, a yellow variety, 
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some kerneis showing a small dent. The cob was also small 
and short, usually about three inches inlength. Jars of shelled 
corn have been found, but when the kernels are obtained from 
refuse heaps or open vessels the softer part has generally been 
gnawed away by some rodent, leaving only the hard outer rim, 
Efforts to sprout the complete kernels, it is said, have thus far 
proved unsuccessful. Reddish-brown beans of fair size are fre- 
quently found. The stems, rind and seed of gourd-like vege- 
tables of different kinds are abundant; some thin like a gourd, 
others squash-like, and another kind resembling the pumpkin. A 
kind of walnut has also been found. The American turkey was 
evidently an important factor in the domestic economy of the 
cliff-dweller. His feathers and quills were used for ornament 
and dress, his bones were worked up into useful household 
utensils, such as awls and needles, and we can hardly doubt but 
that his flesh formed an important article of animal diet, if we 
may judge from the broken bones in the refuse heaps. That 
this people did not merely hunt the wild turkey, but succeeded 
in domesticating it seems probable from the abundance of drop- 
pings, particularly in certain small compartments, with which 
are mixed the down and feathers of this fowl. The droppings 
of smaller birds and different rodents are numerous under the 
cliffs, the accumulation of ages, but the arrangement, appearances 
and situation serve to distinguish them in many cases from the 
deposits just referred to. Deer bones, buckskins, sinews and 
horn show that one or more varieties of the cervidze supplied 
these people with material for food, dress and utensils. The 
question will naturally arise in the mind of every reader of this 
list of articles found: How do we know that «they belonged to 
the original builders and occupants of the cliff-dwellings and 
not to modern tribes, as so many of the articles resemble those 
known to be in use by Indian tribes? The truth is that in many 
cases we can not feel sure, yet examples of most of the articles 
described have been found in situations or under conditions 
which show most conclusively.that they are not recent, but as 
old as some parts of some of the buildings; as in the instance 
cited of articles found imbedded in the mortar or under the 
ancient floors. Again, the uniformity of the findings over widely 
distant regions, wherever this class of buildings has been care- 
fully examined, is strong confirmatory evidence; yet too much 
care can not be taken in reaching conclusions in this sort of 
work. 


8. Human remains.—The burial mounds on the mesa contain 
the decayed remains of human skeletons in abundance, and many 
in a fair state of preservation, yet nothing but the bodes remain 
except pieces of pottery buried with the body, these usually in 
fragments. When the attitude can be determined it is usually 
the flexed position, the body having been laid on the side. Skel- 
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etons are also found buried among the ledges, where occasion- 
ally under the protection of some large mass of rock sufficient 
earth has been retained in which a shallow grave could be ex- 
cavated. The best preserved human remains are found in the 
dry material under the cliffs, An occasional place of burial 
was on or under the floor of some room in the building. Some- 
times the body was simply laid away in the dry dust, the room 
being sealed; in other cases the earthen floor covering the body 
shows the accumulation and effect of use after burial. Where 
absolute protection from moisture has occurred, mummified re- 
mains have been found with the wrappings of the dead, in a 
more or less complete state of preservation. Although com- 
paratively few have been found, the uniformity of method in 
dress and attitude shows what was their favorite method of burial. 
The outer wrapping consists of the willow matting already de- 
scribed. It was a kind of burial case. Beneath this is usually 
a covering of rush matting, and next to the skin a wrapping of 
fibre cloth or a mantle of the feather cloth already described. 
The flexed position on the side is the usual one. The hair ot 
the head has been found partly preserved on some mummies. 
It is said to be of fine texture, not coarse like Indian hair, and 
varying in color from shades of yellowish-brown to reddish- 
brown and black. The writer was not able to verify this by 
personal observation, as no mummies were exhumed during the 
trip, but the facts are vouched for by many observers. The 
Wetherills exhumed one mummy having a short brownish 
beard. It is possible that a bleaching process may account for 
the change in color, though this is doubtful; it certainly will 
not account for the soft, fine texture of the hair. If this obser- 
vation is corroborated in future findings, as they have been up to 
the present, an important ethnological fact will be established. 
A theory prevails in Colorado, which the writer was unable to 
trace to its originator, that three distinct races inhabited the land, 
the mesa-dwellers with perfect skulls, the cliff-dwellers with 
skulls having a perpendicular occipital flattening and the valley- 
dwellers with skulls having an oblique occipital flattening. The 
theory is based on the fact that different shaped skulls have been 
found at these different situations. The number of skulls ex- 
amined under the writer’s observation were not sufficient to 
establish much; yet he saw skulls removed from the mesa 
mounds which, contrary to the theory, were both horizontal and 
oblique flattening. The cliff-house skulls were perpendicularly 
flattened, and all these flattened skulls were symmetrical. The 
angle and plane of flattening vary in different skulls, so that it 
may be readily conceived that in a large number of skulls we 
might find intermediate grades from the perpendicular to the 
oblique forms. While the theory advanced may be correct, the 
objection to accepting it is, that it rests on the examination of 
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too few crania. While there is no doubt of the preponderance 

of perpendicular flattening in the cliff-dwellers’ skulls, we are; not 
justified in concluding that they were necessarily a different race 

from the valley peoples who flattened their skulls differently. 

Localities may be found to differ, and the question should be left 

undecided until a larger number of skulls have been examined | 
and proper craniometric observations made upon them. The 

specimens of crania seen do uot usually impress one as of ex- 

tremely low grade. They are brachycephalic, but this is in great 

part due to the occipital flattening. The vault is well rounded, 

not sloping laterally like the crania of many Indian tribes. The 

teeth of adults are generally worn flat on the crown. The skel- 

etons, while not exhibiting signs ot unusual muscular develop- 

ment, as indicated by the rough points for the attachment of 
muscles and the curvature of the long bones, were yet well de- 

veloped and of good stature. The mummy of a man found by 

the Wetherills measured 5 feet 10 inches, and that of a woman 

5 feet 6 inches. 

9g. Rock marking.—Attention has been called to the almost 
total absence of figures, decorative or otherwise, on the walls of 
the buildings. Rude characters, inscriptions and pictures are 
also very rare in the canons of the Mesa Verde. A line cut in 
a spiral was the only object of the sort that came under the 
writer’s observation; a photograph of this was lost by a faulty 
exposure, Their entire absence in so many of these more iso- 
lated villages should make us doubtful about the origin of those 
found on the valley walls, along lines of travel which modern 
tribes have used, 

Grooves in the sandstone, where stone implements have been 
ground and sharpened, may be seen on the ledges about almost 
every dwelling; broad, hollow grooves that would fit the larger 
axes, narrow lines where probably a bone awl was ground, or 
other sharp implement. 

At certain levels, in some canons, bituminous shales and thin 
seams of coal appear. John Wetherill states that he has found 
coal cinders in the ash heaps and fire basins of cliff-towns near 
such outcropping, and regards this as proof that they recognized 
the value of coal as fuel and utilized it. , 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
By J. P. MacLean. 


III—THE SAGAS AND AMERICA. 


The manuscript in which are the narrations of the discovery 
of Vinland—or, as some would have it, America—is known as 
the Codex Flatoyensis, written about the year 1400; certainly 
not earlier than 1394, because annals are brought down to that 
time. The year when Leif Erikson is said to have discovered 
America is variously given; but from the various narrations 
the time may be approximately fixed at 1000. It would then 
appear that the event remained one solely of tradition for a 
period of four hundred y ars, kept alive by being repeated dur- 
ing the long winter nights by not less than twelve generations 
of men. 

The Codex Flatoyensis was unknown until the seventeenth 
century, when it was found in the possession of John Finsson, 
who dwelt in Flatey, in Breidafirth,and who stated he had 
obtained it from his grandfather. It is claimed that the writing 
is the work of two priests, John Thordsson and Magnus Thor- 
hallsson. It contains a large number of sagas, poems, and 
stories, thrown together in strange confusion and wholly with- 
out criticism. No other manuscript confuses things on so vast 
ascale. In this codex is the saga of Olaf Tryggvesson, wherein 
the voyages ot Leif Erikson are described. The saga of Erik 
the Red, one of the chief narratives depended upon by the 
advocates of the Norse discovery, is in the same codex. The 
other principal saga on this subject is that of Thorfinn Karlsefne, 
which goes over the same ground covered by that of Erik the 
Red. 

The accounts of these voyages as given in the originals, or 
even in the translations, are too numerous and prolix to be re- 
produced in this place. In order to present a clear understand- 
ing, an abstract of some of the sagas will be necessary. 

According to the Codex Flatoyensis, one of Erik’s compan- 
ions was Heriult Bardson, who had ason Biarne. This Biarne 
was absent in Norway at the time his father went to Greenland 
with Erik. When he returned to Iceland he resolved to spend 
the following winter with his father, and to that end set sail for 
Greenland. As neither himself nor any of his companions had 
ever navigated these seas before, he became lost in the fog that 
had set in. When the weather cleared up they found them- 
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selves in sight of a strange land to larboard. They again 
sighted land after two days’ sail; and three days still later they 
came in sight of land that proved to be an island. They bore 
away, and in three days’ sailing reached Greenland. The news 
of this discovery having come to the ears of Leif, son of Erik 
the Red, he determined to explore this néwly-found land; so he 
purchased Biarne’s vessel, and, with thirty-two men, sailed in 
the direction that had been indicated. The first land sighted 
was that which Biarne had seen last, and here they landed and 
called it Helluland. To them it appeared to have no advan- 
tages, for in the up-country were large snowy mountains, and 
from there down to the sea was one field of snow. They then 
put to sea, and soon came to another land, which was flat and 
overgrown with wood. This they called Markland. They put 
to sea again, with the wind from the northeast, and after two 
days made land. They landed upon an island, where they 
found the dew upon t:e grass was sweeter than anything they 
had ever tasted. Next they sailed into a sound that was between 
the island and a ness that went out northward from the land, 
and sailed westward, and thence went on shore at a place where 
a river, issuing from a lake, fell into the sea. They brought 
their ship into the lake, and resolved to winter there; and for 
that purpose erected a large house on the shore. With them 
was a south countryman named Tyrker, who had a high fore- 
head, sharp eyes, with a small face, and was little in size, and 
ugly. This man found grapes during the winter. With this 
they loaded their boat, and having loaded the vessel with wood, 
they returned to Greenland when spring arrived. The last land 
visited they called Vinland. 

It will be observed that the narration of this, the first voyage 
of Leif, is exceedingly indefinite. To tell what land was re- 
ferred to would be an utter impossibility. Practically there is no 
description of the coast. The time occupied in the voage be- 
tween Greenland and the first point of landing is not given. 
The distance between Cape Farewell, the most southerly point 
of Greenland, and Newfoundland is about six hundred miles. 
According to the saga of Erik the Red twenty-five ships started 
for Greenland from Iceland, only fourteen of which reached that 
country; the rest were either lost or driven back. No account 
of the voyage out or the return is given in this expedition of 
Leif. Even if only the coast of Labrador was reached, there 
was exough there to be seen, with the experience of the voyage, 
to have aroused necessary recitations. One might as well 
search for Gulliver’s Luggnagg. As tothe matter of grapes, 
these Icelanders did not know what grapes were, for they had 
never seen a grape-vine. As to Tyrker, the very description of 
him indicates that it was a character thrown in to assist the 
tale. Calling the country Vinland, or Wine-land, was no proof 
of wine, for Erik the Red boasted that he so named Greenland 
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that the people would think it was a good land, and hence 
would have a desire to remove there. The sweet dew upon 
the grass and the frosts and snows are somewhat incongruous. 

The'saga contradicts its first narrative by affirming that Leif 
discovered Vinland the Good at the time King Olaf sent him to 
Greenland to proclaim Christianity, and during his passage trom 
Ieeland to Greenland. 

After Leif’s return his brother Thorwald, with thirty men, 
set out for Vinland. Nothing is related of the voyage until 
they came to the booths put up by Leif in Vinland. Here they 
wintered. When the spring opened Thorwald sent the long- 
boat westwara along the coast. They found many islands, but 
no abode for man and beast, “but on an island far towards the 
west they found a corn barn, constructed of wood. They found 
no other traces of human work.” The next spring the ship 
proceeded eastward and towards the north, when it was driven 
upon the land and broke the keel. While here they killed eight 
natives at one time. “Then a great drowsiness came upon 
them and they could not keep themselves awake, but all of 
them fell asleep. A sudden scream came to them, and they all 
awoke; and mixed with the scream they thought they heard 
the words: ‘Awake, Thorwald, with all thy comrades, if ye 
will save thy lives. Go on board your ship as fast as you can, 
and leave this land without delay’.” They were attacked by 
innumerable Skrellings, who succeeded in killing Thorwald 
with an arrow. The following spring they returned to Green- 
land. 

In this narrative it will be noticed that they had no difficulty 
in finding the booths of Leif. Having found them, they went 
westward and came upon a “corn barn constructed of wood.” 
Whence came this barn? Our ingenious annotators are ready 
with an answer: “A building of this character would point to 
Europeans, who, according to minor narratives, preceded the 
Icelanders to America.”* 

Thorstein, third son of Erik the Red, set out in the same ship 
for Vinland, to bring back his brother’s body. He was accom- 
panied by his wife Gudrid and twenty five men, but after being 
tossed about on the ocean the whole summer without knowing 
where they were, they finally landed in Greenland, in the west- 
ern settlements. In the continuation of the story of Thorstein 
we have a narrative of the miraculous. Thorstein dies in the 
house of Thorstein Black. “Now Thorstein Erickson’s illness 
increased upon him, and he died, which Gudrid, his wife, took 
with great grief. They were all in the room, and Gudrid had 
set herself upon a stool before the bench on which her husband 
Thorstein’s body lay. Now Thorstein the Goodman took Gud- 
rid from the stool in his arms, and set himself with her upon a 


*Pre-Columbian Discovery, p. 108. 
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bench just opposite to Thorstein’s body, and spoke much with 
her. He consoled her, and promised to go with her in summer 
to Eriksfiord, with her husband Thorstein’s corpse, and those of 
his crew. ‘And,’ said he, ‘I shall take with me many servants 
to console and assist.’ She thanked him for this. Thorstein 
Ericson then raised himself up and said, ‘Where is Gudrid ?’ 
And thrice he said this; but she was silent. Then she said to 
Thorstein the Goodman, ‘Shall 1 give answer or not?’ He told 
her not to answer. Then went Thorstein the Goodman across 
the room and sat down in a chair, and Gudrid set herself on 
his knee; and Thorstein the Goodman said, ‘What wilt thou 
make known?’ After awhile the corpse replies: ‘I wish to tell 
Gudrid her fate beforehand, that she may be the better able to 
bear my death; for I have come to a blessed resting place. 
This I have now to tell thee, Gudrid, that thou wilt be married 
to an Iceland man, and ye will live long together, and from you 


‘will descend many men—brave, gallant and wise, and a well- 


pleasing race of posterity. Ye shall go from Greenland to 
Norway, and from thence to Iceland, where ye shall dwell. 
Long will ye live together, but thou will survive him; and then 
thou shalt go abroad, and so southward, and shall return to thy 
home in Iceland. And there must a church be built, and thou 
must remain there and be consecrated a nun, and there end thy 
days.’” All of which came to pass. The face of the story 
shows it to be a monkish fiction. ’ 

The next voyage to Vinland was made by Thorfinn Karl- 
sefne, a trader. In the summer of 1006 he fitted out his ship 
in Iceland for a voyage to Greenland, attended by Snorre Thor- 
brandson and a crew of forty men. At the same time another 
ship was fitted out for the same destination by Biarne Grimolf- 
son and Thorhall Gamlason, also with a crew of forty men. In 
the autumn of the same year both ships arrived safely at Eriks- 
fiord, in Greenland. Here Thorfinn tell in love with Gudrid, 
widow ot Thorstein, and with Leif’s consent married her that 
winter. In the spring of 1007 three ships were fitted out for 
an expedition to Vinland. Thorfinn fitted out his, and Biarne 
Grimofson and Thorhall Gamlason put their ships into shape, 
and the third was commanded by Thorward, on board of which 
was an attache of Erik named Thorhall. As this voyage is 
recognized to have been the most important of all the Norse 
voyages to Vinland, and as the narrative is the most complete, 
it is here given in full. In order to be wholly impartial in this 
quotation, I have given it as found in De Costa’s “ Pre-Colum- 
bian Discovery.” 

“They sailed to the west district and thence to Biarney; 
hence they sailed south a night and a day. Then land was 
seen, and they launched a boat and explored the land; they found 
great flat stones, many of which were twelve ells broad. There 
were a great number of foxes there. They called the land 
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Helluland. Then they sailed a day and a night in a southerly 
course, and came to a land covered with woods, in which there 
were many wild animals. Beyond this land, to the southeast, 
lay an island, on which they slew a bear. They called the 
island Bear Island, and the land Markland. Thence they sailed 
long south by the land and came to a cape. The land lay on 
the right side of the ship, and there were long shores of sand. 
They came to land, and found on the cape the keel of a ship, 
from which they called the place Kiarlarness, and the shores 
Wonderstrand, because it seemed so long sailing by. Then 
the land became indented with coves, and they ran the ship into 
a bay, whither they directed their course. King Olaf Trygg- 
vesson had given Leif two Scots, a man named Haki and a 
woman named Hekia; they were swifter ot foot than wild ani- 
mals. ‘These were in Karlsefne’s ship. When they had passed 
beyond Wonderstrand, they put these Scots ashore, and told 
them to run over the land to the southwest three days, and dis- 
cover the nature of the land, and then return. They had a kind 
of garment that they called Aza/a/, that was so made that a hat 
was on top, and it was open at the sides, and no arms; fastened 
between the legs with a button and strap; otherwise they were 
naked. When they returned one had in his hand a bunch of 
grapes, and the other a spear of wheat. They went on board, 
and afterward the course was obstructed by another bay. Be- 
yond this bay was an island, on each side of which was a rapid 
current, that they called the Isle of Currrents. There was so 
great a number of eider ducks there that they could hardly step 
without treading on their eggs. They called this place Stream 
Bay. Here they brought their ships to land, and prepared to 
stay. They had with them all kinds of cattle. The situation 
of the place was pleasant, but they did not care for anything 
except to explore the land. Here they wintered without suffi- 
cient food. The next summer, failing to catch fish, they began 
to want food. Then Thorhall the hunter disappeared. They 
found Thorhall, whom they sought three days, on the top of a 
rock, where he lay breathing, blowing through his nose and 
mouth, and muttering. They asked why he had gone there. 
He replied that this was nothing that concerned them. They 
said that he should go home with them, which he did. After- 
ward a whale was cast ashore in that place; and they assembled 
and cut it up, not knowing what kind of a whale it was. They 
boiled it with water and ate it, and were taken sick. Then 
Thorhall said: ‘Now you see that Thor is more prompt to give 
aid than your Christ. This was cast ashore as a reward for the 
hymn which I composed to my patron Thor, who rarely for- 
sakes me.” When they knew this, they cast all the remains of 
the whale into the sea, and commended their affairs to God, 
After which the air became milder, and opportunities were 
given for fishing. From that time there was an abundance of 
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food; and there were beasts on the land, eggs in the island and 
fish in the sea. 

“They say that Thorhall desired to go northward around 
Wonderstrand to explore Vinland, but Karlsefne wished to go 
along the shore south. Then Thorhall prepared himself at the 
island, but did not have more than nine men is his whole com- 
pany, and all the others went in the company of Karlsefne. 
Thorhall sailed north to go around Wonderstrand and Kiarlar- 
ness, but when he wished to sail westward, they were met bya 

-storm from the west and driven to Ireland, where they were 
beaten and made slaves. As merchants reported, there Thor- 
hall died. It is said that Karlsefne, with Snorre and Biarne and 
his comrades, sailed along the coast south. They sailed long 
until they came to a river flowing down from the land through 
a lake into the sea, where there were sandy shoals, where it 
was impossible to pass up, except with the highest tide. Karl- 
sefne sailed up to the mouth of the river with his folk, and 
called the place Hop. Having come to the land, they saw that 
where it was low corn grew; and where it was higher, vines 
were found. Every river was full of fish. They dug pits were 
the land began, and where the land was higher; and when the 
tide went down there were sacred fish in the pits. There were 
a great number of all kinds of wild beasts in the woods. They 
stayed there halt a month and enjoyed themselves, and did not 
notice anything; they had their cattle with them. Early one 
morning, when they looked around, they saw a great many 
skin boats, and poles were swung upon them, and it sounded 
like reeds shaken by the wind, and they pointed to the sun. 
Then said Karlsefne,‘What may this mean?’ Snorre Thor- 
brandson replied, ‘It may be that this is a sign of peace, so let 
us take a white shield and hold it toward them.’ They did so. 
Thereupon they rowed toward them, wondering at them, and 
came to land, These people were swarthy and fierce, and had 
bushy hair upon their heads; they had very large eyes and 
broad cheeks. They staid there for a time, and gazed upon 
those they met, and afterward rowed away southward around 
the ness. 

“‘Karlsefne and his people had made their houses above the 
lake, and some of their houses were near the lake, and others 
more distant. They wintered there, and there was no snow, 
and all their cattle fed themselves on the grass. But when 
spring came they saw, early one morning, that a number of 
canoes rowed from the south around the ness; so many, as if 
the sea were sown with coal; poles were also swung on each 
boat. Karlsefne and his people then raised up the shield, and 
when they came together they began to trade. These people 
would rather have red cloth; for this they offered skins and 
real furs. They would also buy swords and spears, but this 
Karlsefne and Snorre forbade. For a whole fur skin, the 
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Skrezllings took a piece of red cloth a span long, and bound it 
round their heads. Thus went on their traffic for atime. Next 
the cloth began to be scarce with Karlsefne and his people, and 
they cut it up into small pieces, which were not wider than a 
finger’s breadth, and yet the Skrellings gave just as much as 
before, and more. It happened that a bull which Karlsefne had 
ran out of the wood and roared aloud; this frightened the 
Skrellings, and they rushed to their canoes and rowed away 
toward the south. After that they were not seen for three 
whole weeks. But at the end of that time a great number of 
Skrellings’ ships were seen coming from the south like a rush- 
ing torrent, all the poles turned from the sun, and they all yelled 
very loud. Then Karlsefne took a red shield and held it toward 
them. The Skrellings leaped out of their vessels, and after 
this they went against each other and fought. There was a hot 
shower of weapons, because the Skreellings had slings. Karl- 
sefne’s people saw that they raised upon a pole a very large 
ball, something like a sheep’s paunch, and of a blue color; this 
they swung from the pole over Karlsetne’s men upon the ground, 
and it made a great noise as it fell down. This caused great 
fear with Karlsefne and his men, so that they only thought of 
running away; and they retreated along the river, for it seemed 
to them that the Skrellings pressed them on all sides. They 
did not stop until they came to some rocks, where they made a 
bold stand. Freydis came out and saw that Karlsefne’s people 
fell back, and she cried out, ‘Why do you run, strong men as 
you are, before those miserable creatures whom I thought you 
would knock downlike cattle? If I had arms, methinks I could 
fight better than you.’ They gaveno heed to her words. Freydis 
would go with them, but she was slower because she was preg- 
nant; still she followed after them in the woods. She found a 
dead man in the woods; it was Thorbrand Snorreson, and there 
stood a flat stone stuck in his head; the sword lay naked by 
his side. This she took up and made ready to defend herself. 
Then came the Skrellings toward her; she drew out her breasts 
from under her clothes, and dashed them against the naked 
sword. By this the Skrellings became frightened, and ran off 
to their ships and rowed away. Karlsefne and his men then 
came up and praised her courage. Twomen fell on Karlsetne’s 
side, but a number of the Skrzllings. Karlsefne’s band was 
- overmatched. Next they went home to their dwellings and 
bound up their wounds, and considered what crowd that was 
that pressed upon them from the land side. It now seemed to 
them that it could have hardly been real people from the 
ships, but that there must have been optical illusions. The 
Skrellings also found a dead man, and an axe lay by him; 
one ot them took up the axe and cut wood with it, and then 
one after another did the same, and thought it was a fine thing 
and cut well. After that, one took it and cut at a stone, so that 
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the axe broke, and then they thought that the axe was of no 
use, because it would not cut a stone, and they cast it away. 
Karlsefne and his people now thought thev saw that, although 
the land had many good qualities, they still would always be 
exposed to the tear ot attacks from the original dwellers. They 
decided, therefore, to go away and to return to their own land, 
They sailed northward along the shore, and found five Skrel- 
lings, clad in skins, sleeping near the sea. They had withthem 
vessels containing animal marrow mixed with blood. Karl- 
sefne’s people thought that these men had been banished from 
the land; they killed them. After that they came to a ness, and 
many wild beasts were there, and the ness was covered all over 
with dung from the beasts, which had lain there during the 
night. i they came back to Straumfiord, and there was a 
plenty of everything that they wanted to have. [It is thus that 
some men say that Biarne and Gudrid stayed behind, and one 
hundred men with them, and did not go farther; but that Karl- 
sefne and Snorre went southward, and forty men with them, and 
were no longer in Hop than barely two months, and the same 
summer came back.] Karlsefne then went with one ship to 
seek Thorhall the hunter, but the rest remained! behind, and 
they sailed northward past Kiarlarness, and. thence westward, 
and the land was upon their larboard hand. There were wild 
woods over all, as far as the eye could see, and scarcely any 
open places. When they had sailed long a river ran out of 
the land east and west. They sailed into the mouth of the river 
and lay by its bank. 

“It chanced one morning that Karlsefne and his people saw 
opposite, in an open place in the woods, a speck which glittered 
in their sight, and they called out towards it, and it was a Uniped, 
which thereupon hurried down to the bank of the river where 
they lay. Thorwald Erikson stood at the helm, and the Uniped 
shot an arrow into his bowels. Thorwald drew out the arrow 
and said: ‘It has killed me! Toa rich land we have come, but 
hardly shall we enjoy any benefit from it.’ Thorwald soon after 
died of his wound. Upon this the Uniped ran away to the 
northward. Karlsefne and his people went after him, and saw 
him now and then, and the last time they saw him he ran into 
a bay. They drew off to the northward, and saw the country 
of the Unipeds, but they would not then expose their men any 
longer. They locked upon the mountain range that was at 
Hop and that which they now found as all one, and it also ap- 
sage to be of equal length from Straumfiord to both places. 

he third winter they were in Straumfiord. They now became 
much divided by party feeling, and the women were the cause 
of it, for those who were unmarried would injure those who 
were married, and hence arose great disturbance. There was 
born the first autumn, Snorre, Karlsefne’s son, and he was three 
years old when they went away. When they sailed from Vin- 
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land they had a south wind, and then came to Markland, and 
found there five Skrellings, and one was bearded; two were 
females and two were boys; they took the boys, but the others 
escaped, and the Skrellings sank down in the ground. These 
boys they took with them; they taught them the language, and 
they were baptized. They called their mother Vathelldi, and 
their father Uvege. They said that two kings ruled over the 
Skrellings, and that one was named Avalidania, but the other 
Valldidia. They said that no houses were there. ' People lived 
in caves or in holes They said there was a land on the other 
side, just opposite their country, where people lived who wore 
white clothes and carried poles before them, and to these were 
fastened flags; and they shouted loud, and the people think that 
this was White-man’s land, or Great Treland. 


“Biarne Grimolfson was driven with his ship into the Irish 
ocean, and they came into a worm sea, and soon the ship began 
to sink under them. They had a boat which was smeared with 
sea oil, for the worms* do not attack that. They went into the 
boat, and then saw that it would not hold them all. Then said 
Biarne: ‘As the boat will not hold more than half of our men, 
it is my counsel that lots should be drawn for those to go in the 
boat, for it shall not be according to rank.’ This they all 
thought so generous an offer that no one would oppose it. They 
then did so, that lots were drawn, and it fell to Biarne to go in 
the boat, and the half of the men with him, for the boat had 
not room for more. But when they had gotten into the boat, 
an Icelandic man that was in the ship, and had come with Biarne 
trom Iceland said: ‘Dost thou mean, Biarne, to leave me here?” 
Biarne said: ‘Soit seems.’ Then said the other: ‘Very different 
was the promise to my father when I went with thee from Ice- 
land, than thus to leave me, for thou said that we should both 
share the same fate.’ Biarne said: ‘It shall not be thus; go 
down into the boat, and I will go up into the ship, since I see 
that thou art so anxious to live.’ Then Biarne went up into the 
ship and this man down into the boat, and after that they went 
on their voyage until they came to Dublin, in Ireland, and there 
told these things; but it is most people’s belief that Biarne and 
his companions were lost in the worm sea, for nothing was heard 
of them after that time.”+ 


Another account of this expedition differs somewhat from the 
one just given. According to the second, the expedition, carry- 
ing one hundred and torty men, first sailed to Westbygd and 
Biarnev Isle. They left the latter place with a north wind, and 
after a day,and a night cameto Helluland. After another day 





*It is but just here to remark that! Vicary uses the word snakes, and says: “ The 
story of Biarne sailing into a sea on the coast of Ireland so full of snakes that the 
ship sank, while half the people on board the ship were saved in a smal! boat, isnat 
credible”.—Saga Times, p. 204. 

+Pp. 121-137. 
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and a nights’ sail they reached Bear Island. Another sail, occu- 

ing the same length of time, brought them to Kiarlarness, 
and called the shore Wonderstrand; and here they put the two 
Scots—Hake and Hekia—and told them to run southward and 
explore the country. Three days later they returned with a 
vine and self-sown wheat. Thence the ships proceeded to 
Straumfiord, where they landed and prepared habitations, and 
here they wintered. They were in want of food, and failed to 
catch fish, as the winter was severe. They sailed over the 
island, hoping to obtain subsistence, but only found little better 
fare. They prayed to God to send food, without answer. Then 
Thorhall disappeared, but after three days was found by Karl- 
sefne and Biarne lying on top of a rock, and having asked him 
to go home with them he complied. After that a whale was 
cast up, and they partook of it, and all were made sick. Thor- 
hall boasted the whale was given in answer to a hymn he had 
composed to Thor. When they heard this they would not par- 
take any more, but threw what was left from the rock and 
committed themselves to God; then there was no lack ot food. 
The company. now parted, Thorhall, with nine men, going 
northward to explore Vinland, and Karlsefne, with the rest, 
went south. “Thereupon Thorhall sailed northward around 
Wonderstrand and Kiarlarness, but when they wished to cruise 
westward a storm came against them and drove them to Ireland, 
where they were beaten and made slaves. There Thorhall 
passed his life.” Karlsefne and his party sailed south. “They 
sailed long until they came to a river which flowed from the 
land through a lake, and passed intothe sea. Before the mouth 
of the river were great islands, and they were not abie to enter 
the river except at the highest tide” They called the land 
Hop, and there found wild corn and vines. Here they spent 
the winter, when no snow fell. Here they caught the two 
Skrelling boys. Thence they went to Greenland and passed 
the winter with Leif Erikson. 

In this second account the distance from Greenland to Vin- 
land is definitely given as three days’ sail. While the two 
accounts are substantially the same, yet there is some material 
difference. The winter they were pressed for food, the second 
account narrates, “they sailed over the island, hoping that they 
might find means of subsistence,” while in the first this import- 
ant event is entirely omitted. The battle with the Skrellings, 
the most striking of all the events in the three narratives, is 
entirely omitted in the second and differs materia!ly in the third. 
That no snow should fall in the Eastern United States would be 
a remarkable event. A like occurrence is not mentioned since 
the landing of the Pilgrims. It must have been very striking 
even to a Norsemen, and yet entirely omitted in the first and 
third narratives. The second account declares that Biarne was 
carried into the Greenland Sea, where he came into the “worm 
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sea;” but does not state where the ship’s crew landed, but allows 
us to suppose they landed in Greenland. 

The third narrative does not mention Biarne and Thorhall, but 
says that Karlsefne was pursuaded by Gudrid and others, and 
the expedition set out with sixty men and five women, with the 
agreement that all should share alike in what they gained. “They 
put to sea and came to Leif’s houses safe and carried up their 
goods.” Soon after a whale was driven ashore, and they had 
plenty of food. No account of its having made them sick is 
given. No account of their starving is given. The Skrzllings 
came, and when they saw the milk and dairy products they 
would buy nothing else, and the trade was such that the Skrel- 
lings “carried away their winnings in their stomachs.” When 
they became frightened at the bellowing of the bull they sought 
refuge in the houses, but were prevented entering by Karlsefne. 
The house was now strengthened for defense by building around 
it a strong fence. In the beginning of the following winter the 
Skrzllings, in greater numbers, returned and threw their bun- 
dles over the fence, for which they received the same as before. 
While Gudrid sat in the door, “there came a shadow to the 
door, and a woman went in with a black kirtle on, rather short, 
with a snood around her head; clear, yellow hair; pale, with 
large eyes, so large that none ever saw such eyes in a human 
head. She went to where Gudrid was sitting, and said: ‘ What 
art thou called?’ ‘I am called Gudrid; and what art thou 
called?’ ‘I am called Gudrid,’ said she. Then the good wife 
Gudrid put out her hand to her, that she might sit down beside 
her. At the same time Gudrid heard a great noise, and the 
woman had vanished.” No one else saw this strange woman. 
At the same time one of Karlsefne’s men killed one of the Skrel- 
lings. Soon after they had a battle, in which many of the 
Skrellings fell. Here Karlsefne stayed the whole winter, and in 
the spring returned to Greenland. In this narrative the third 
year of their stay is entirely omitted. 

In addition to the above it should be remarked that the follow- 
ing items must appear to be conspicuous in the narratives of 
Karlsefne’s expedition: a. There is that same indefiniteness about 
the coast and description of the land characteristic of all the 
other narratives, and which might apply almost as well to one 
country as another. It is an exhibition of fictitious land, in- 
tended to help out the picture which the reciter finds necessary 
to create, not intended to be located or regarded as veritable his- 
tory. 4. The number of men engaged in the expedition in one 
account is given at one hundred and forty, and in the third it is 
reduced to sixty. So the ships fall off from three to one. c. The 
time of sailing in the first narrative—not regarding the modern 
punctuation—is given at one day and a night to Helluland, the 
same to Markland; but the time to Wonderstrand is that “they 
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sailed long south by the land.” In the second account the whole 
time occupied in sailing is but three days. The last version does 
not give the time, showing that the distance must have been 
considered to be insignificant. d. The first account declares that 
Thorwald Erikson was slain by an arrow shot bya Uniped. The 
same Codex Flatoyensis declares that Thorwald was killed by a 
Skrelling in a previous expedition. As both accounts give bat- 
tles with the Skrzllings, it is probable these stories were gradu- 
ally evolved out and developed from the same source. e¢. The 
story of the Uniped, and the yellow-haired woman visiting Gud- 
rid, belong tothe mythological and miraculous. f The account 
of the five Skrzllings in Markland is very doubtful. The boys 
were seized and taken to Greenland, but the bearded man and 
two women sank into the earth and disappeared. The names of 
the boys’ father and mother—Vathelldi, or Vethilde, and Uvege 
— are decidedly Northern, while the kings’ names—Avalldania 
and Valldidia, or Valdidida—are fragments of Northern names 
thrown together to constitute fictitious ones. Why these Skrzl- 
lings should have white neighbors, who ‘carried banners on 
sticks, must be left solely to the creative fancy of the reciter. 
That it was borrowed from the European nations no one would 
desire to question. The names of the Scots—Haki and Hekia— 
are by no means Gaelic, but are decidedly Scandinavian. g. The 
story makes the eider-duck lay eggs where, during the same 
week, the grapes ripen and intoxicate when fresh, and the wheat 
forms in the ear; an incongruity which could only happen among 
a people not familiar with the things treated. 4. The story of 
the punishing of Thorhall the hunter for his impiety, and the 
rewarding of Karlsefne for throwing away the meat of the whale 
brought thither by the god Thor, indicates that the first legend 
had passed through monkish hands. It is exceedingly crude, 
and perhaps told to show the inferiority of the Norse god. 7. The 
ship driven into Dublin, Ireland, with no account of the sail, 
proves that the story of Vinland is laid at no great distance 
from Ireland. But why they were driven upon the east instead 
of the west coast must remain an inexplicable mystery. 


The next voyage in the series relied on to establish the Norse 
theory is the so-called narrative of Freydis, Helge and Finboge. 
It starts out by declaring “the conversation began again to turn 
upon a Vinland voyage, as the expedition was both gainful and 
honorable.” In the summer of 1010 two brothers, Helge and 
Finboge arrived in Greenland from Norway. Freydis, she who 
had so successfully frightened the Skrellings in Vinland, pro- 
posed to these brothers that they should make a voyage to Vin- 
land, and offered to go with them on condition that an equal 
share should be allowed her; which was agreed to. It was 
further agreed that each should have thirty fighting men, besides 
women. Freydis secretly brought away five more than the al- 
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lotted number. Having spent the winter in Vinland, Freydis 
prevailed upon her husband to slay Helge and Finboge, with all 
their men; the women with them she killed with her own hand. 
She returned to Greenland in the ship owned by the two brothers 
with all the goods the vessel could carry. 


This story says nothing of the voyage from Greenland to 
Vinland, nor an, account of the country; but apparently had 
no difficulty in finding the houses erected by Leif Erikson. They 
left Vinland in the spring, but what time is not stated, although 
the ship was made ready early in the spring. They “hada 
good voyage and the ship came early in the summer to Eriks- 
fiord.” 

Human credulity, in many cases, can not be overtaxed. It 
has been gravely put forth* that in the year 1312 Bishop Arne, 
of Gardar, preached the crusades, not only in Iceland and Green- 
land, but also in America! That a ship arrived from Greenland 
in 1325, bringing “the tithes from the American colonies, con- 
sisting of one hundred and twenty-seven pounds of walrus-teeth, 
which were sold to Jean du Pre, a Flemish merchant, who paid 
for them twelve livres and fourteen sous.” As the narrations do 
not record any permanent settlements in Vinland, just what par- 
ticular object the worthy bishop hoped to obtain, it would be 
difficult to conjecture. The donation of two dollars and thirty- 
five cents’ worth of walrus-teeth, and that given after a delay 
of thirteen years, would appear to be an ironical appreciation of 
the energies of the bishop. As the habitat of the walrus is con- 
fined to the northern circumpolar regions of the globe, and as 
the contribution consisted in the remains of this animal, it would 
be but fair to conclude that it was the principal product, and 
hence Vinland must be sought in the far north. 


Having presented the special character of the sagas, and given 
something of a detailed account, in the next place the general 
features must attract our attention. 

As has already been observed, the evidence of the reputed 
Norse discovery of America rests solely on the statement of the 
Codex Flatoyensis. A discovery so great would have found its 
way into the other sagas, and yet they are silent on the subject. 
In the Heimskringla, Snorri Sturlasson is made to say, “Leif also 
found Vinland the good.” If Leif had made a discovery of a 
continent like that of America it is not probable that Snorri 
would have dismissed the subject in so abrupt a manner. He 
would have seized upon it, and magnified the achievement, and 
graced it with the power of his pen, as has been exhibited in his 
Edda. We would have been treated to other Thucydidean 
speeches, similar to those that mark his productions. 

As a constant communication was kept up. between Iceland 





*John B. Shipley’s “English Rediscovery of America,” p. 6. 
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and Ireland, it would be but reasonable to infer that the national 
records of the Irish would contain some account of the import- 
ant discovery. The Irish annals have been relied on so much 
to solve historical problems, and have been of untold advantage, 
yet they are entirely silent upon this subject; although the Irish 
character entered into the very life of the western sagamen. 

Saxo-Grammaticus, the most celebrated of early Danish chron- 
iclers, who, according to his own statement, derived his knowl- 
edge of the remoter period of Danish history from old songs, 
runic inscriptions and the historical narratives and traditions of 
the Icelanders, makes no mention of this story, although he lived 
as late as the year 1204. 

Although the Codex Flatoyensis gives a graphic and terrible 
picture of shipwrecked colonists in Greenland, yet is utterly 
silent on what must have been the sufferings of Biarne Grimolf- 
son and his companions when driven from the coast of America 
to Dublin. And yet that stormy passage of nearly three thousand 
miles was made as though it was but a pleasant day’s sail. 

The ease with which the houses of Leif in Vinland were found 
on each succeeding voyage must be a matter of surprise to every 
one who has read the narratives. The ships seem to have been 
attracted to the spot as readily as the needle points to the pole. 

Why so much space in the sagas should be taken up with end- 
less genealogies, and the discovery of a vast continent ‘passed 
over without description—vague, it is true, is given, uncertain, 
indefinite—as to surface, coast line, climate, or the wonders in 
the wilderness, must serve to dumbfound even its most voluble 
advocates. The animal life that existed in the forests of Massa- 
chusetts, Maine and Connecticut did not call forth any notice. 
True, they saw a bear, but its color or size elicited no attention, 
though they must have seen the polar and the Norwegian bears. 
Can it be possible that they were so dumb to nature as to allow 
its wonders to escape their attention? Minute the sagas are in 
minor things, is it possible the greater things caused them not 
to wonder? 

If they landed in Massachusetts, or on any part of the eastern 
coast, the advantage of the situation over that of Greenland or 
Iceland must have been so patent as to cause a wave of immi- 
gration to have set in as would have depopulated Greenland, 
materially have affected Iceland, and even felt in Norway. 

Norway abandoned the Greenland settlement, but did not for- 
get there was sucha place. Vinland was forgotten and the Norse 
discovery was not resurrected until 1570, when Ortelius, cos- 
mographer to Philip II. of Spain, resurrected it. If the Norse 
discovered America, and made one or more voyages to it, and 
then forgot that discovery, or hid the report, then it must be to 
them a shame which time will fail to eradicate. To claim that 
the Norsemen discovered America is an impeachment of their 
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intelligence. That there was a Leif Erikson, and that he was the 
son of Erik the Red, and made his home in Greenland, perhaps 
no one would desire to deny; that he came upon a land which 
he gave various names to, is not only possible but also probable. 
That the land he discovered was not so well situated or attractive 
as the home of Erik is proved from the fact that he abandoned 
his houses in Vinland and returned to his former home. All 
the facts in the case would point to Western Greenland as the 
scene of the achievement of Leif Erikson. The Skrellings 
were Eskimos, as may be learned from the descriptions given: 
“These people were swarthy and fierce, and had bushy hair on 
their heads; they had very large eyes and broad cheeks.” In 
1342 the Eskimo so imperilled the western colonies of Greenland 
that they were abandoned. These settlements could not have 
been strong, and probably were made after the death of Leif. 


How much dependence can be placed in certain statements 
must be left to conjecture. No reliance can be placed in the 
points of the compass, for with that instrument they had no ac- 
quaintance. It must be regarded as comparative, when the direc- 
tion of the ship’s sailing is given. In Leif’s voyage the shortest 
day in Vinland was from “ dagmaal til non,” that is, from nine 
to three. 

In the legends of Greenland and Iceland sufficient data had 
been preserved upon which such a narrative could be built as 
would tickle the ear of those whose ancestors were lauded. As 
has been seen, these narratives are crude and poorly constructed, 
but clearly represent the beginning of fiction, which might have 
been better adorned had they fallen into more competent hands. 


The mighty ocean stretching out itself beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, Ireland and the Western Isles, afforded food for the 
imaginations of men. The influence was felt by the sagamen, 
who pictured a body of land west of Ireland and within easy 
sail. Tales grew out of this pictured land, which have been pre- 
served in their writings. One of these is the story of Gudleif 
Gudlaugson, preserved in the Eyrbyggia saga. Near the end of 
the reign of King Olaf, Gudleif went on a trading voyage to the 
west of Dublin. On his return to Iceland, sailing west from 
Ireland, he was driven far into the ccean by northeast winds. At 
length they saw land of great extent, and finding a good harbor 
they went on shore, where a number of men met them, and from 
their language took them ‘to be Irish, Soon after many hun- 
dreds surrounded them, who seized Gudleif and his companions, 
bound and drove them inland, where they were brought before 
an assembly which decided what should be done with them. 
There was a division in the council; some were for killing them, 
and others were for reducing themto slavery. “While this was 
going on, they saw a great number of men riding towards them 
with a banner lifted up, whence they inferred that some great 
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man was among them. When the company drew near, they saw 
aman riding under the banner.” To this man their case was 
referred. He commanded them to be brought to him, and ad- 
dressed them in the Norse tongue. When he discovered they 
were Icelanders, he declared he was from Bogafiord, and made 
many inquiries concerning certain people. He refused to dis- 
close his name, and, although the summer was nearly gone, he 
advised them to leave, and looked to the fitting out of their ship. 
Gudleif, with his companions, put to sea, and the same autumn 
reached Ireland, and passed the winter in Dublin. 

According to the Landnamabok, Are Marson, about 928, was 
driven by a storm to White-man’s land, which some call Ireland 
the Great, which lies in the western, ocean, opposite Vinland, six 
days’ sail west of Ireland. Here he was baptized, not allowed 
to leave, and was held in great honor. 

In presenting these tales the reciters do not get rid of their 
conceptions of European customs. .In the fabulous land, men 
continue to ride on horseback and follow banners. Even the 
Christian religion early reaches out itsarm there; but what saint 
propogated the new doctrine deponeth saith not. 

The idea of superstition must not be lost sight of in this dis- 
cussion. It had a bearing on these narratives, as has already 
been intimated. In saga time it is impossible to draw a line be- 
tween superstition and religion. Their superstitions were rude 
in shape and vigorous in imagery. The composers of the sagas, 
although supposed to be Christians, were swayed by the super- 
stitions of their age. As dn illustration of this fact, the follow- 
ing may be given from the saga of Thorfinn Karlsefne: There 
was a witch named Thorborg, who was called upon during atime 
of evil in Greenland. She was accorded the seat of honor, wore 
a blue cloak, laced in front and covered with precious stones. 
On her head was a black lambskin, trimmed with white cat’s fur, 
while in her hand was a staff, the top of which was brass inlaid 
with precious stones. Around her waist was a belt, from which 
hung a bag containing materials for fire, and the articles used in 
sorcery. After making the witches’ broth, some other woman 
must sing the witches’ chant. The women of the house were 
placed around the caldron, and Gudrid sang so sweetly that the 
spirits revealed that as the winter passed away so would the bad 
times and the pestilence should decline. These superstitions 
gave a coloring to what was written; and the sagas bearing on 
the Norse discovery should be read in their entirety, and not 
solely that part relating directly on the subject. 
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MAJOR JOHN W. POWELL.* 


Major John Wesley Powell, Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, Director of the Bureau of Ethnology (Smith- 
sonian Institution), and the most prominent scientist in America, 
was born of English parents at Mt. Morris, New York, March 
24, 1834. His tather, as the name of the son indicates, was a 
Methodist in religion, having been a preacher in the old coun- 
try, and continuing his calling in the new. Indeed, so entirely 
did he come eventually to devote himself with stern enthusiasm 
to the salvation of souls as to throw early upon his boy respon- 
sibilities which aided in his development, but were somewhat of 
a crucial test. When John was seven years of age the family 
removed to Jackson, in southern Ohio, where the agitation of 
the slavery question was rife, and where his father took active 
part with the few but determined advocates of abolition who 
faced the oyffosition of the rest of the neighborhood. So strong 
was the feeling against the older Powell, Dr. Isham, and other 
kindred spirits, that on more than occasion mobs were aroused, 
and one of the professors of Oberlin College was assaulted on 
his way to the Powell household. At one time it was not con- 
sidered sate for John to attend school, and his earliest instruction, 
not to say the entire future bent of his mind, was received from 
an eccentric old scholar of the name ot Crookham, an ardent 
student of nature, with whom he roamed the woods and fields, 
and in whose library and museum, centained in two log houses, 
his love for science had its birth. When he reached the age of 
twelve, the family removed to Walworth County, Wisconsin, 
John driving one of the vehicles which contained the household 
goods; and here he became the virtual head of a farm of sixty 
acres, directing as well as laboring day by day, while his nights 
were devoted to the perusal of such books as came in his way, 
his thirst for knowledge growing with his growth. On the 
long journeys performed by ox-team, in which he hauled wheat 
to market a distance of fifty to sixty miles, about twelve such 
being made every fall and early winter, he carried works of 
history and natural seience in a box underneath his seat, and 
profited richly by the long hours of what would have been in- 
expressible weariness to boys or men uncompanioned. 

At sixteen, after a short period of intense application, he 
secured a situation as teacher, with a salary of fourteen dollars 
a month, and in his little stone school-house on Jefferson Prairie 
initiated a series of lectures on geography, one night in every 
week, which were attended by grown people for miles around. 


*This sketch of Maj. Powell is one of a series we hope to give in future numbers, 
Our readers will thus become acquainted with the leading writers in archeology. 
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In these he condensed his varied reading and research, inspiring 
while he gratified a desire for information; and in alternate 
physical labor and teaching, with interrupted courses at Jack- 
sonville and Oberlin colleges, the years ;prior to the war were 
spent. by far the greater part of his education was acquired 
alone, and though capable of graduating at any western college, 
and ambitious of doing so at some one of the great institutions 
ot the east, he received no degree, until, in later years, not only 
his own country but Europe also hastened to profter him com- 
plimentary honors.* His vacations were spent traversing, for 
the most part on foot, the States ot Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, and the Iron Mountain region of Missouri, in which 
last he lingered so long, coliecting mineral specimens, as to ex- 
faust his means completely and to embarrass him seriously on 
his return home. Many a night was spent in the open air, his 
magnificent physique responding to the demands of enthusiasm 
and gaining strength by the tests to which it was exposed. In 
1859 he was made Secretary of the State Natural History 
Society; and about this time his attention was first turned de- 
cidedly to geology—botany and zoology having hitherto engaged 
his attention to such an extent that he was reputed, in the 
vicinity of his home, to be on terms of personal intimacy with 
snakes, whom he summoned by name from their retreats, and 
to possess fabulous curiosities. 

With a hereditary hatred of slavery, and burning for the 
preservation of the Union, he enlisted in the Second Illinois 
Volunteers, at Hennepin, Illinois, where he was engaged in 
teaching, in 1861, and at once applied himself to the study of 
military science, procuring, on a hurried visit to Chicago, the 
works of Vauban and Mahan. As an engineer, he suggested 
the plan of fortification for Cape Girardeau, under General Fre- 
mont, the work on which he also directed for a time.. Under 
General Grant he was made captain of artillery, and, with his 
battery (F, Second Illinois,) finely disciplined and equipped, took 
part in the battle of Shiloh. -Here he lost hisrightarm. Later, 
as acting chiet of artillery, in command of three batteries under 
Ransom, he constructed the bridges and roads on the march to 
Grand Gulf; was engaged in the battles of Champion Hill and 
Black River Bridge, and during the investment and siege of 
Vicksburg, where he spent the “forty hardest days ot his life,” 
was thrown into constant intercourse with General Grant in the 
laying out of the parallels, carried up to the very ditches of the 
main line of the enemy, the most of which was done by night. 
After the surrender of the city, upon which Powell’s batteries 
were to open fire at daybreak of July 4, he returned for a time 
to his home, being obliged to undergo resection of his arm, but 
rejoined the army in time to assist in the Meridian raid as major 


*In 1886 he was made honorary LL.D. of Harvard and Ph. D. by Heidelburg Uni- 
versity, Germany. 
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and chief of artillery, having declined a colonelcy of colored, 
troops as likely to take him out of the field. With Sherman he 
entered Atlanta, and having been sent with sixteen batteries to 
Nashville, found himself at the front in the battle of Franklin, 
where his guns did effective work. 

‘ During the long and arduous four years of the war his scien- 
tific pursuits were necessarily held in abeyance, though they 
were by no means abandoned, as a valuable collection of fossils 
from the Vicksburg region presented to the Normal State 
Museum of Illinois attests. After his return to civil life, he 
cheerfully exchanged the office of county clerk of Du Page Coun- 
ty, Illinois, to which he had been elected, and from which he 
received a compensation of from $5,000 to $6,000 yearly, for a 
modest professorship of geology at Bloomington University, 
which brought in $1,000. He also lectured at Normal Univer- 
sity, for which he secured an appropriation by the legislature 
for the purpose of creating the museum, and by his ardent efforts 
was largely influential in the movement to introduce scientific 
studies into college curriculums throughout the country. 


{n pursuance of his theory of the necessity for field work, he 
organized, in the spring of 1867, one of the first expeditions of 
students to the West to make explorations and collections in 
natural history and geology. Accompanied by Mrs. Powell, the 
party of eighteen crossed the plains of Colorado when, prior to 
the building of the Pacific railway, danger was to be anticipated 
from Indian tribes; and when the others had returned home, 
after ascending Pike’s Peak, no trifling feat before a trail 
was in existence, and Mt. Lincoln, over 14,000 feet high, the 
professor and his wife pushed on into Middle Park, remain- 
ing until the heavy fall of snow. The expedition of the follow- 
ing year was undertaken with assistance from other institutions 
besides the Bloomington University, but principally from the 
Smithsonian, and thanks to General Grant, provisions were 
ordered by Congress to be furnished to the party at military 
posts where they might turn up. “Here, again remaining with 
his wife after the rest had faced eastward, Major Powell planned 
the exploration of the Colorado canyons, completed the follow- 
ing year—the perilous achievement with which his name will 
ever be connected, and the story of which, told in a government 
report in terse, vivid language, thrills with a power like that of 
romance.* The adventures, more remarkable when we reflect 
upon the serious disadvantage at which Major Powell was 
placed by the loss of his right arm, the sufferings and privations, 
the dangers and the final success, when the whole band had been 
given up for lost and search was being made for any traces of 


*Since this has been put in type, the writer learns that a revised and enlarged 


edition of Major Powell’s report on the exploration of the Colorado River will ap- 
rin a few months from the Chatauqua-Century —— and that it will be one of 
he most handsomely illustrated books ever issued from the American press, 
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them, seem hardly to belong to the prosaic nineteenth century. 
Here, it must also be observed, the attention of the explorer 
was turned toward the primitive inhabitants of these regions, 
their languages, habits and antecedents. Thus, by progressive 
stages, investigations in ethnology were reached, and the great 
problems of archzological research pressed their claims upon a 
mind which had added so much to our knowledge of the earth 
to which man is born and which he inhabits. 

To his survey of the Rocky Mountains Congress lent con- 
siderable aid, though every dollar of. the appropriations was 
expended upon the work and Major Powell received no personal 
compensation, but supported himself by lecturing and writing. 
When Congress consolidated his survey with those of Hayden 
and Wheeler, to form the United States Geologieal Survey, with 
Clarence King as director, Major Powell became the director 
of the Bureau ot Ethnology under the Smithsonian Institution, 
and in 1881, on the resignation of Mr. King, he succeeded to the 
office he at present holds, receiving the extraordinary honor of 
appointment by the President and immediate confirmation by the 
Senate. His connection with the project for irrigating the arid 
lands of the West is well known, as he has advocated the survey 
of the lands and streams by government since 1877. His dis- 
coveries in geology rank him among the foremost scientists, and 
he has proposed for scientific literature a number of words 
which have been adopted into the language. The results of 
his studies of the North American Indians are to be found in 
numerous books, periodicals and papers; he is the undisputed 
author of a theory of anthropological evolution, and he more- 
over is decided in his own mind, and argues convincingly to 
prove that the mound-builders of our country were no prehis- 
toric race, of higher civilization and attainments than the red 
man of to-day, but were simply his predecessors, using the same - 
weapons, tools, etc., and following the same lines of thought and 
aetion. Major Powell has held the office of President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
largest body of scientific men in America, and is a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

Without attempting to characterize a man whose life work 
speaks louder than tongue of friend ‘could praise or voice ot 
enemy blame, it may be given as one suggestive statement that 
so far from desiring by -his own intense individuality to absorb 
or overshadow those whose cooperation is necessary to his 
present position, it is his endeavor to cause everywhere recog- 
nition, and to give credit to all who do deserving work. 
Though resolute in his convictions, and business-like in his 
methods, he seems to be beloved by all of his subordinates, and 
he has done much to create a spirit of fraternity and mutual 
good-will among the scientific men of Washington and of the 
country. 
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THE ‘OLD FORT” OF SALINE COUNTY, MISSOURI. 


By T. H. Lewis. 


On the south side of the Missouri River, about two hundred 
and seventy miles from its mouth, is to be found a curious struc- 
ture of earth in the nature of embankments and ditches, which, 
running all around the summit of a spur, form a narrow elongated 
enclosure of winding form. Naturally this place has been locally 
known from the time of the earliest settlements of the Americans 
in the Missouri Valley, but it does not seem to have been brought 
to the notice of the world at large until the publication of the 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute for 1879. In this 
book, in the appendix, there is a paper by G. C. Broadhead, en- 
titled “Prehistoric Evidences in Missouri.” The testimony of 
this gentlemen in the matter of this ancient earth-work is as 
follows: “In Saline County, Missouri, four miles southwest of 
Miami, I visited, in 1872, an interesting locality, showing ancient 
earth-works, walls and ditches, on high ground, in a dense wood. 
The outline was somewhat of a circular shape, though quite 
irregular, caused by ravines breaking off near the outer rim, the 
walls being re-entrant in such places. The enclosed space is 
about forty acres, around which there are partly extended three 
ridges and three valleys, or rather depressions, where at one 
time existed deep ditches. We have. first a ridge eight feet wide 
and three feet high, then a ditch six feet wide and three feet 
deep, then a ridge eight feet wide and three feet high, then a 
ditch ten feet wide and three feet deep, and lastly a ridge ten 
feet wide and a foot anda half high. The ridges were appar- 
ently entirely formed of earth dug from the ditches, and two of 
them extended entirely around the space. No rocks appeared 
near by or in the enclosure. Black-oak trees, three to five feet 
in diameter, were growing over the walls, ditches and inner 
area, and the whole surface was covered witha dense and luxur- 
iant growth of bushes, vines and trees. The ridges had certainly 
been at one time much higher, and the ditches much deeper. 
This overlooked the Petite Osage plains on the west, celebrated 
for their beauty and fertility,” 

Still further on in the volume is to be found Dr. J, N. Dun- 
lap’s account of the same place, which had appeared earlier in 
The Miami Index, presumably, and is now again produced, be- 
ing in the following words: “It crowns the summit of a ridge 
which terminates in one of the so-called ‘pinnacles’ of this region. 
There is a double ditch and double embankment, embracing an 
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oval area of fifteen acres, and also a secondary ditch and em- 
bankment adjoining on the west, with an area of perhaps eight 
or ten acres. The ditch is now, after the lapse of centuries, in 
many places five or six feet deep. One reason tor using the word 
centuries is the fact that in the ditch we found stumps of black-oak 
trees recently felled, measuring from forty-five to fifty inches in 
diameter, and a growing tree that could not be encircled by the 
extended arms of two large men. The approaches of the eleva- 
tion on which this fortification is situated are exceedingly steep. 

At the base of the pinnacle in which the ridge terminates is a 
spring, which, we are informed, is subject to periodical ebbs and 
flows; its basin when seen by us was probably twenty feet in 
diameter. We think that the water was designed to be pro- 
tected by the fortification.” 

The next account of this place is given in connection with an 
attempt to establish the proposition that the earth-works were 
not the making of Mound-builders or Indians, but of the French, 
in the beginning of the last century. Mr. R.I. Holcombe, a man 
of letters well known in the northwest by his local histories and 
other writings, has quite recently written about the subject. On 
the strength of the well-known historical fact that in 1723 a 
French military post was built “at the Missouris,” called the 
Fort d’ Orleans, and of the further official statement—first printed 
in 1886—that the Missouri’s village was only six leagues (or 
about sixteen and a half miles) above the Grand River on the 
south side, and was the place where the commander was “‘to 
establish himself,” he, after an examination of the “fort on the 
pinnacles,” became convinced that it was no other than the said 
post of the French. The most essential passages of his paper, 
which appeared a little over a year ago in a popular journal, are 
the following: “In the spring of 1881, in company with Dr. 
Dunlap, of Miami, your correspondent visited this spot and 
spent some hours in its examination. The old fortification has 
often been visited, but only by a few who have professed to be 
able to characterize it, and these, without careful investigation, 
have generally concluded and stated that it was an old Mound- 
builders’ fort. It is situated, as stated, on the summit of a high 
bluff, or ‘pinnacle,’ whose western face descends somewhat 
abruptly to what is now the first bottom of the Missouri. The 
bottom at this point is nearly a mile wide, so that the ruins are 
about that distance from the river proper.” 

Mr. Holcombe then conjectures that at the time the fort was 
built the said bottom, some miles in length, was a large island, 
made so by an arm of the river or the main channel running 
along the base of the “pinnacle.” Of the fort itself, he says: 

“On the river side of the old fort, when I saw it, there was 
an opening in the walls twenty feet wide, and a well-defined 
graded roadway leading to the foot of the bluff. Presumably 
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the opening and roadway were for communication between the 
fort and the river landing. At the eastern extremity of the fort 
was another gap in the walls leading to the open country. The 
remaining portions of the walls were complete and intact, save 
that the rains had washed and lowered them and in a few places 
had nearly leveled them. Their height was two or three to five 
feet. From the general appearance of the fort, the manner of 
its construction, its engineering features, its angles, approaches, 
etc., I could but conclude that it was of comparatively modern 
construction—not by any means the work of the Mound-builders 
or any other prehistoric people. A marked circular depression 
in the ground within the walls, from certain peculiarities, indi- 
cated an old cistern, or perhaps acellar or cache. Some elevated 
beds in which, by digging, remains of wood ashes were found, 
had the appearance of marking the site of burned buildings. Not 
a scrap of pottery, not a lance-head, arrow-head or any other 
relic of the Mound-builders was found.” 


“At the time of my visit the site and the land adjoining were 
well covered with a heavy growth of timber. Trees nearly two 
feet in diameter were growing on the walls. A negro tenant, 
whose cabin stood a few hundred yards away, was clearing off 
the site of the fort for a ‘truck-patch.’ He had cut down one of 
the largest that had stood on the walls, and on counting the 
rings of growth on the stump it was found that they did not in- 
dicate that the tree was more than one hundred years old. *. * 
The old earth-work on the ‘pinnacles’ was originally so strong, 
from its character and natural situation, that it would have 
resisted any bombardment or assault that might be expected to 
be made upon it. A bettet position could hardly have been 


selected.” 
* * 
* 


Having the. benefit of all the foregoing information (though 
neither account included any map or plan), but not being able to 
make up my mind as to the true character of these earth-works, 
it seemed that the best thing to do would be to make a trip to 
Miami, and carefully survey all the walls, banks and ditches to 
be found at the site of the “Old Fort on the Pinnacles.” This 
was done on the 6th of May, 1891. The results of my work 
now follow here in the shape of a description in words, illustrated 
by a ground plan properly drawn from a platting of the field 
notes then taken. 

This enclosure is located on the west half of the southeast 
quarter of section twenty-four, town fifty-two, range twenty-two, 
and surrounds the major portion ot a high spur, the sides and 
slopes of which are very steep and in places almost abrupt. The 
east side borders a deep ravine, and it was in the bottom of this 
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ravine that the occupants must have obtained their water supply, 
for there is no other place in the immediate vicinity where it 
could have been procured with any degree of safety in case of a 
siege. The Tidal Spring—the spring referred to by Dr. Dunlap 
—which is near the foot of another spur, is too far away to have 
been of any service in times of urgent necessity, for the fort 
does not command it. 


The first or inner line of defense is formed by a.terrace or 
“scarp” which extends all around the enelosed area excepting at 
the gates, and the top of which is on a level with, or higher than, 
the embankments. Its heighth varies from two to five feet; or, 
if taken from the bottom of the ditch where it parallels the ter- 
race the elevation would be from two and one-half to six feet. 
None of the embankments or ditches extend all the way 
around. 

The inside embankment, which is the highest, is from two to 
four and one-hali feet in height, or, adding to its elevation the 
depth of the inner ditch, the height would be from three and 
one-half to six feet. its average height above the bottom of the 
ditch would probably be about four and one-half feet. It is bro- 
ken, or not connected, at three different places, but the reason for 
leaving these spaces is not very apparent at the present time. 


On the west side of the north end (at A) in addition to the 
terrace there are two embankments and three ditches. The in- 
side embankment in three feet in height and the outer one only 
one foot high. The first or inner ditch is one and one half feet 
in depth, and the other two only one foot each in depth. 


On the west side (at B) there is a low embankment, one foot 
in height, which is inside of the edge, and extends along the 
top of the terrace tor a distance of one hundred and eighty-two 
feet. At this point, for a short ditsance there are three embank- 
ments and two ditches. The outer wall, or embankment is one 
foot high, and the central one four feat in height. 


On the east side there is an embankment from two and one- 
half to four and one-half feet in height, and two ditches The 
one inside averages nearly two feet, and the one outside of the 
embankment about one foot in depth. 


On the southeast side (at C) there is a double line of terrace 
work, The one on the inside is two feet in height, and the outer 
one trom two to four feet high. There isa slight ditch at the 
south end, and at the north end there is a continuation of the 
outer ditch, which, at this pojnt, is from three to four feet in 
depth; but these ditches only extend along a part of the line. 
The top of the outer terrace at the lowest point is nearly forty 
feet lower than the top of the main spur to the west. 


On the south side the embankment is three feet in height and 
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the two ditches about one foot each in depth. On the west side 
of the north part, in addition to the terrace, ditch and embank- 
ment, there is a low terrace on the outside. 


It should be fully understood that in giving the height of the 
embankments and depth of the ditches the figures are more or 
less approximate, being necessarily so on account of the peculiar 
construction of the works themselves and the relative position 
on the slope of the spur. The top of the bank on the inside of 
the main (inner) ditch undoubtedly had a large amount of earth 
added to it, making it atrue terrace. Likewise the main em- 
bankment also had much more earth in it than was originally 
obtained from the ditches, For these reasons it is hard to draw 
the line at the original surface of the slope and determine what 
the true height of the embankment and the terrace is, or the ex- 
act depth of the ditch between. The height of the other em- 
bankments, and the depth of the the ditches outside of the 
main one, are easily determined, and where given are correct. 


On the west side of the northern gateway, or entrance, there 
is a low platform mound, which is two feet in height. The top 
is thirty-two feet in length and twenty-seven feet in width, and 
the base forty-two feet in length and thirty-seven feet wide. 
This mound is most probably older than the other works, ad- 
vantage having apparently been taken of its position in construct- 
ing the adjoining works; for the peculiar way in which the 
terrace and ditch are joined on to the west side of it indicates at 
least a slight difference as to the time of their construction, 
although only a short period may have elapsed. 

The entrance here is ten feet in width between the terrace and 
the base of the mound, and from the northeast corner of the 
mound, extending southward along its east side, there is a 
slight grade or ascent to the interior of the enclosure, The 
space between the end of the outer embankment on the west 
side and the end of the ditch on the east side is twenty feet. 
This gateway was the only direct outlet to the open country 
beyond. 

The northern portion of the passage at the southern gateway 
is fifteen feet in width between the ends of the terrace, and the 
outer part is twenty-eight feet in width between the base of the 
terrace on the west side and the end of the embankment on the 
east side. There is alsoa slight grade, but for the most part this 
is natural. This seems to have been the only outlet for obtain- 
ing water. Beyond the gate there is noregular roadway, but appar- 
ently an old trail led down the east side of the spur to the mouth 
of the ravine and thence into the bottom which extends along 
the old lake, a vertical descent of about three hundred feet. At 
some time in the past this old lake was the main channel of the 
river, which is now one and a half mile distant. 

On the west side of this gate, but outside of the main enclos- 
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use there is another smaller enclosure immediately adjoining 
it. This small annex has almost the appearance of a low mound, 
but it is constructed on the same principle as the larger one, the 
inner defensive line being a terrace two feet in height extending 
along the southern and western sides. There are slight terraces 
along only a part of the northern and eastern sides. There is 
also a slight ditch one foot in depth along the southern and that 
portion of the northern side where terraced. 

On the east side of the ridge in the northern section of the 
fort there is a short embankment forty-seven feet long, twenty- 
two feet wide and one and a half feet high. On the top of 
this there are the remains of two caches, which are from 
one and a half to two feet in depth. It must have been these 
caches that gave rise to the reported existence of an old well 
within the enclosure. In the main ditch (at D) there are the re- 
mains of another cache which is now only one and a half feet in 
depth, 

On the west side of the south part of the fort (at E), on the 
highest point of the ridge there is an artificial elevation, which 
is from three to four feet in height, and which looks as if it were 
a partially leveled mound. It that be the case the work was done 
before it was covered with a heavy growth of forest trees and 
most probably at the time the fort was constructed, Under one 
side of a large stump located on the side of this elevation some 
one had dug out an ancient aboriginal fire-place, which was com- 
posed principally of flat pieces of lime stone that had been sub- 
jected to heat, There was also considerable ashes’ together with 
calcined bones and charcoal. 

All of the enclosed area, with the exception of the artificial 
elevation just mentioned, where an old frame house now stands, 
has been cultivated. But luckily only a portion of the northern 
wall and the southeast terrace has been disturbed, and these lines 
are not obliterated or even damaged to any great extent. Small 
fragments of pottery, chert spalls, arrow-heads, scrapers and 
small pieces of burnt stone are to be found, here and there, on 
the surface, but in no great quantities, showing that the place 
was not occupied for any great length of time. 


The above is a good description of the “Old Fort at the Pin- 
nacles” as can well be given under the circumstances, and though 
somewhat iengthy is not more so than the merits of this inter- 
esting work call for. As a basis for comparison with other 
ancient earthen enclosures exact figures of dimension, deduced 
from the field notes and map, are now given: 


The longest air line that can be drawn across the works, from 
outside to outside, is 1015 feet, or very nearly one fifth of a mile. 
The greatest perimeter or circuit, being the length of a line drawn 
on the natural surface, close to the outside line of all the terraces, 
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embankments and ditches, measures about 2800 feet, or a little 
more ¢han half a mile. The ground area enclosed by all these 
works is as follows: 


1. In the main enclosure, as limited by the top line of the inner ter- 

race, : ‘ : . , . : 4.47 
2. Inthe outlying ortion (c), between the top of the inner terrace 

and the top of the outer, . .30 
3. In the small annex (omitting any portion of the roadw ay there), 


ACRES. 


TOTAL, 


About one-half mile to the northeast, on the crest and gentle 
slope of the main ridge, there are the remains of an ancient 
town-site—the so-called battle-field. The soil to the depth of 
several inches is filled with debris consisting of broken pottery, 
burned stones, chert spalls, fragments of animal bones, etc. 
There are also arrow and spear-heads, stone axes and hammers, 
and other implements.occasionally turned up by the plow. On 
a little ridge to the southeast are severa] round mounds, now 
cultivated, also a few others to the west and northwest on the 
spurs. These mounds were doubtless built by the people who 
formerly occupied the town-site, but they did not contain all 
their graves ; for human skeletons are occasionally found on the 
old site, but possibly these may be of a later date. In all prob- 
ability the fort was built by the residents of this town as a place 
of refuge in case of hostile invasions. For this purpose it would 
answer very well. as their mode of warfare probably demanded 
an almost hand to hand struggle, or at least a very short range 
in which to operate. 

Although no one has advanced the idea that this fine work 
was built by natives of more modern times than the Mound- 
builders, yet in view of the fact that the North American Indians 
threw up earthen walls in times of war, it might occur to some 
reader that probably the Missouris or Osages, the former lords 
of the soil there, built this old fort. Thts is improbable, for the 
works are too elaborate and the amount of labor requisite to make 
them too great to have been performed by any of the modern 
tribes of that region. Besides the character of the earth-works 
constructed by the Indian tribes is as distinctive as the charac- 
teristics ot the Indians themselves. 

As for the French theory it is as untenable as the old fort 
itself would be against a modern siege. To prove the latter un- 
tenable the following statements may be advanced : 

The main ridge and the eastern slope on which the fort 
stands, which includes more than three fourths of the enclosed 
area, could be entirely commanded by placing artillery on the 
ridge to the northeast, less than one-half mile away, which has 
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a greater elevation by at least twenty-five feet. Then, if a foot- 
hold could be gained on the end of the spur about two hundred 
and fifty yards to the westward of the northern entrance, no 
portion of the enclosed area could be held. To reduce the fort 
would only require a force double in numbers to that of the 
garrison. 

If the French commander carried out the original intentions 
in regard to the construction of Fort d’Orleans (i. e:, looking to 
a second possible Spanish inroad from Santa Fe), it would not 
only have been placed in a situation easily defensible and well 
supplied with water, but would also have been built after the 
style of the European forts of that period—square with bastions 
and curtains. But if his force was small—there being no exact 
data—the possibility is that it was a small palisaded enclosure, 
supplied with one or more. light pieces of artillery, eight or 
twelve pounds, The official calibres used by the French at this 
time were thirty-two, twenty-four, sixteen, twelve, eight and four 
pounders, 

It must not be supposed, however, that the existence of a 
French post in this region is here denied. There undoubtedly 
was one, called Fort d’Orleans, somewhere on the Missouri, and 
it may have been hereabouts, on the bottom which is supposed 
to have been once an island. The tact that portions of the neigh- 


boring bluff would possibly command such a site is not neces- 
sarily a proof that it would not be selected. 


St. Paul, Minn., January 25, 1892. 
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THE WATER BABIES. 


AN ARICKAREE STORY AS TOLD BY CHARLES HOFFMAN. 


A man and his wife lived together in a large village. , This 
man was a good hunter. Near the village lived an old woman 
who made up her mind to destroy the whole village. 

One day this man went out hunting leaving his wife alone. 
After he had been gone awhile the old woman started out too. 
She had a pair of moccasins that struck fire every step she 
took, so she walked all around the village and set it all on fire. 
Then to keep the people from going into the little lake she made 
the water hot. So they could not save themselves in the water. 
But the wife of the hunter thinking the water as cool as usual 
went in and died there in the hot water. 

When the hunter returned he found the whole village burned 
up. He thought his wife might have gone into the lake and so 
hunted for her there. After looking for her a long time he 
found her and she had her two boy babies with her. He took 
one of them and left the other in the water. 

He went away from the site of the village and built a deer- 
skin tent, where he slept, but he spent most of his time in the 
woods hunting. He wrapped his blanket around him so he 
could carry the little boy on his back and still have his arms 
free to use his bow and arrows. He fed the little boy deer’s 
brains all the time. 

When the little boy was old enough, his father used to leave 
him in the tent. He made hima little bow and some arrows to 
play with and left plenty of food cooking on the fire. The sec- 
ond time his father left him the brother who had been lett in the 
water came to see him. He had long teeth, so the little boy 
called him “Tusks.” ‘Tusks said: ‘tHow do you do, brother.” 
The little boy wondered why he called him brother, for he did 
not know him. -“Can I have something to eat ?” said Tusks. 
“Yes, take all you want,” his little brother said. He stayed in 
the tent until he saw the father coming and then said: “Your 
father is coming,” and went away. “Drink Brains (for that is 
what Tusks called the little boy) watched him and saw that he 
went into the lake. The father was surprised to see that all the 
meat had been eaten up as he had left a great deal more than a 
little boy could eat in one day, but neither one spoke of it. The 
father got his own meal and they went to sleep. The next 
morning he put some more meat on the fire and went away. 
Tusks came again and said: “Shall we play, brother ?” “Yes,” 
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said Drink Brains, who was no longer afraid of him. Tusks 
wanted something to eat and the little brother told him to take 
all he wanted, and he took all there was. Again at evening he 
_said: “Your father is coming,” and ran away. Drink Brains 
watched him and again he went into the lake. This time when 
the father found the meat all gone he thought he would ask his 
boy where it went. So he said: “Does some one come here to 
eat this meat up?” Drink Brains said “Yes, a boy with very 
long teeth comes here and calls me brother.” Then the father 
knew it was the little boy he had left in the lake. So he thought 
he would try to catch him. He put some meat by the fire the 
same as he had done before, and then changed himself into a 
stick of wood and laid close by the fire. After awhile Tusks 
came and said, “Well, brother, where is your father?” “Gone 
hunting,” said Drink Brains. “No,” said Tusks, “he is that 
stick of wood by the fire.” Then the tather got up, having 
turned himself into a man again, and thought he would try 
another time to catch him. The next morning he made Drink 
Brains a thick skin coat, so thick that if Tusks should bite 
him, even his long teeth could not bite through. Then he told 
him that when he was shooting arrows the next day, he should 
go with Tusks to the target when he went to see whose arrow 
had come the closest, and that when Tusks stooped down he 
should catch hold ot the vines he wore twisted around his waist 
for a belt, and hold on tight. Tusks will say, “Let me go or I 
will bite you,” but you hold on. So the father put some meat 
on the fire again and went out and crept under a pile of deer- 
skins. He had with him a blown deer’s bladder. Pretty soon 
Tusks came and asked where the father had gone. Drink 
Brains said, “You know he has gone hunting.” Tusks said, 
“T haye some parched corn for you,” and gave him some little 
shells that he was eating, but Drink Brains said, ‘“They are not 
good,” a.d threw them away. ‘Tusks asked if he might have 
some meat before they commenced playing and the little boy 
told him to eat all he wanted. 

When he had finished eating they both shot an arrow. Drink 
Brains said, “Mine is nearest;” “No, mine is nearest,” said 
Tusks. While they were hunting their arrows Drink Brains 
tried to catch Tusks, but he seemed to be thinking about it, too, 
and would not let the little boy get near enough, until he said 
“Look close,” and then Drink Brains caught him. Tusks said, 
“Let me go or I will bite you.” But he held on and called for 
his tather, who came with a file and filed off his long teeth and 
tied the bladder onto his head and let him go. Tusks went to 
the lake and into the water, but the bladder would not let him 
godown. The father told Drink Brains to go and laugh at 
him. So he stood on the bank and shouted and laughed until 

‘his father told him to tell Tusks to come into the tent. When 
he came in the father said, “I want you to stay and live with 
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us, You must take good care of your little brother. We are 
poor and have no mother to help us and must do the best we 
can.” 

' The next day they all three stayed in the tent, but on the fol- 
lowing day the father went hunting, leaving the boys something 
to eat cooking. ‘The two boys played around all day until he 
came back. When he went away the next morning he told the 
boys where there were ever so many big snakes and said you 
must not go there. Just after he had gone, Tusks said, “Let 
us go, our father said we might go where the big snakes are.” 
Drink Brains said, “No, he said we must not go there.” Tusks 
said, “If you don’t go I will bite you.” So they went, and came 
to the cave where the snakes were. Tusks said ““Now you go 
in and see if there are any snakes there.” Drink Brains 
stooped down to look into the den and,a rattle snake bit him in 
the face and he died right there. Tusks went there and 
breathed into the hole where the snakes were and they all coiled 
up together and soon they were all dead. Then he went and 
touched Drink Brains’ foot with his toe and said, “Wake up, 
you sleep too much.” He got up and said, “Oh, I sleep so long.” 
“Let us cut off these snakes’ tails and tie them on our hair,” 
said Tusks. ‘ But when we get near home we must keep our 
heads still until we commence to eat, then we will not use a 
knife but will pull the meat to pieces with our teeth. That will 
make our heads shake and then these snake tails will rattle nice 
and make good noise.” So they fixed up their heads and went 
home. The father asked them where they had been. They 
told him they had been hunting little birds. Then he gave them 
some meat and when they commenced pulling it to pieces the 
rattles made a great noise and the father said, “What have you 
got on your head.” They told him. “Take them off and throw 
them away. I told you not to go where these big snakes lived. 
Now another place where you must not go is up on the big 
hill, in the thicket; a large bear lives there.” Then in the 
morning he went away, thinking they would obey. 


The above is a quotation from The Word Carrier of July, 
1887, and contains about half of a myth as there given. The 
rest describes a visit to the bear’s den, eagle’s nest, old woman’s 
village and similar exploits by the “Water Spirit.” The end is 
that the boy finds the moccasins, burns up her tent, shoots 
arrows into the sky, and restores the village and brings to life 
the mother, and kills all the Wakan things. The peculiarity ot 
the story is that vines, shells, serpents, birds, animals, water, 
sky, arrows, living and dead are mingled together indiscrimin- 
ately and transformed by the magic power ot the water baby. 
The myth shows the poetical taste there was in the native mind 
and the workings of the untrained imagination of this wild 
tribe, the Apaches. 
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Correspondence. 


REPORT OF FORT ANCIENT PARK COMMITTEE.* 


The Committee appointed by the Trustees of the Ohio His- 
torical and Archeological Society to take charge of Fort 
Ancient, beg leave to submit the following report: 


When they took charge they found the grounds, to a large 
extent, covered with dense undergrowth, brush, dead logs, 
weeds and thistles, and numerous wash-outs in the walls. That 
portion of the fort on the south and west ana outside of the 
embankments was covered with an almost impenetrable mass 
of thistles. The walls, particularly those on the east, were 
overgrown with ‘sprouts and weeds, and the general appear- 
ance was that of property that had been sadly neglected. The 
Committee employed Mr. A. N. Couden to take personal super- 
vision of the Fort at a salary of $200, to be paid out of some 
future appropriation by the Legislature. Mr. Couden’s time 
will expire in June next. 

The Superintendent has employed his time in rolling and 
burning logs and brush; in killing sprouts, thistles and weeds; 
in filling washes with logs and brush, and in repairing the fence 
along the north side to protect the hedge. We think his work 
has been thoroughly done. It has added wonderfully to the 
appearance of the grounds. 

It is important that this work of destroying sprouts, thistles 
and weeds, and of closing up the washes in the walls, should be 
continued during the present year, so as to render the work 
already done effective and permanent. 

Nothing has been done to the buildings. What they need is 
a substantial coat of paint on the house, and of whitewash on 
the outbuildings, which would materially add to their appear- 
ance and durability. We recommend that this be done as soon 
as possible. The hedge on the north side, if kept well protected 
= cared for, will eventually make a permanent and ornamental 
ence. 

As the members of the Society are aware, the outside of the 
wall is surrounded by a series of romantic glens, which, how- 
ever, are so obstructed by undergrowth of small timber, fallen 
trees, dead logs, thistles, weeds, etc., that they can scarcely be 
seen. Along these dells we have discovered numerous springs 
ot excellent water, which should be developed and which have 


*Read at the annual meeting of the Society at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 25, 1892. 
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been hitherto unknown. It is very desirable that the sides of 
these glens should be thoroughly cleaned up, leaving the large 
shade trees standing. The object should be to furnish the visi- 
tor with a complete view of the general contour and surface of 
the grounds, and at the same time enable him to make a thor- 
ough examination ot them. 

If these grounds are thoroughly cleaned up, outside of the 
walls as well as inside, your committee believe that they will be 
unequaled in picturesqueness and beauty of scenery by any sim- 
ilar grounds in the United States. We recommend the employ- 
ment of Mr. Couden in his present position for another year. We 
urge upon the Society the very great importance of purchasing 
the remainder of the Fort now owned by Mr. Couden, and 
would urge them to use all honorable means to have the Legis- 
lature make an appropriation for that purpose. Mr. Couden 
still owns 104 acres, which he will sell for $50 per acre, at any 
time before July 1, 1892, but he will not promise to take the 
same price for it after that time. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

I, H. Harris. 
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BUDDHIST SYMBOL IN A MOUND. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


The mound at Mitchell Station, on the C. & A. railroad, 
which you mention in your splendid article, “The Mound- 
builders and the Mastodon,” contained a great number of 
valuable relics. I have in my collection several relics which, 
to me, are important: A dozen or more small beads, made of 
thin, narrow strips of copper rolled around a small stick or 
stone and partly welded. A peculiar shaped bone, somewhat 
similar to the common knob on furniture drawers. Also a cop- 
per-stained tooth about the size of your index finger ; it has a 
small hole at one end for stringing. And last, but not least, 
several small shells that were used as ornaments, as they too 
are perforated. Numerous writers claim these sinistral pyrulae 
are always found in such a position as to leave no doubt as to 
their being held sacred by pre-historic man and used by them 
in their religious ceremonies. This same species of shell with 
the mouth, or opening, on the left-hand side, was held sacred by 
the Buddhist of India, and that the statues of Budda are often 
seen in which each toe of the feet is represented by a sinistral 
shell. These shells are revered in Asia and wherever the 
Buddhist religion is known. Besides those mentioned above, I 
have two large perfect shells, together with a pottery pipe, 
taken from near the head of a skeleton. They are nearly two 
feet in length, each. 

The buffalo certainly roamed the prairies of Illinois later than 
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1680, as Marquette is quoted. A Mr. Coventry, of this city, 
our post-master for over twenty-five years, has in his possession 
a powder flask made from a buffalo horn that he picked up on 
the prairies of Illinois, while one of the rangers in the Black 
Hawk war in the 30’s. He had it on exhibition at the Old 
Settlers’ meeting last year and gave an interesting account of 
his trials in turning it into a powder horn. Hence, think that 
animal, at least, passed through this state much later than 1680. 
J. R. Sutter. 


Edwardsville, Ill., March 28, 1892. 
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A LETTER FROM DR. A. H. SAYCE. 


The editor has just received a letter from the distinguished 
Orientalist, Rev. Dr. A. H. Sayce, dated at Dahabiyeh Istar, 
Egypt, reporting an important discovery. The following is his 
language: “I have just reached Assiouh, after a voyage up the 
Nile which has been very successful from an Archzological 
point of view. Among other things I have made an important 
discovery at Medinet Habu, where I have found that Ramses III 
(B. C. 1200) claims the conquest of the ‘Country of Salem,’ ‘The 
Springs of Hebron,’ and other places like Hadashah, Aphekah 
and Migdol-Gad in which was afterwards the territory of Judah.” . 
The letter is dated March 31, 1892. 
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Comparative Art. 


BOOKS ON EARLY ART. 
By Barr FERREE. 


It is quite as essential that popular books should be written 
on art and archeology as that scientific treatises be composed. 
Deligt.tful as the task of preparing a scholarly work may be to 
the student, it is not less important that the result of his work 
be put into popular form in order that the general reader may 
profit by his investigation. It is a singular advantage to any 
science when the master can also be the instructor, and the 
scholar be able to endow his subject with a reality that will at- 
tract new minds to his work. Few scholars have obtained the 
pre-eminence of M. Maspero, in Egyptian antiquities, and tew 
writers have done so much for popularization of their speciality. 
In his Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria,* M. Maspero has 
produced a book which, without being scholarly in the sense the 
word is usually taken, is not less important than the more ambi- 
tious works from the same pen. No one but a Frenchman 
would have thought of resurrecting an ancient Egyptian and 
making him live again in the pages of history his ordinary daily 
lite such as he lived it two thousand years ago, and few French- 
men save M. Maspero could have made the resurrection so real 
and so complete. It is not alone sufficient to say that the book 
is popular, though that implies a world of value. The scholar 
may not look in it for new discoveries or scientific research, but 
the general student will find gathered here a mass of material 
not elsewhere accessible in so condensed a form. The author 
follows the existence of a single personage from birth to death, 
with his trials and successes, his children and his neighbors, 
while the great Pharoah is depicted with the dignity of his 
exalted rank. The sketch of Assyrian life is drawn on the same 
basis, though it is not, perhaps, quite so real and living as that 
of Egypt. Our guide leads us through the Assyrian city and 
camp, to battle and the chase with the same fidelity as it takes 
us through the Egyptian city, and with a marvelous grace and 
diction that makes the yisits more lite-like than many a sketch 
of contemporary travel. The book is one that will have no 
imitators, because it fills a vacancy as completely as it can be 
filled with our present knowledge. As a help to the general 
student, and as an introduction to Egyptian and Assyrian arch- 
zology it is of the utmost value. 

Mr. Brimmer’s book on Zgy#tt+ is of very different quality, 





*Life in Ancient Egyptand Assyria. From the French of G, Maspero. London, 1892 
i 


+Egypt: Three Essays on the History, Religion and Artof Ancient Egypt. Cam- 


bridge: 1892. 
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but not the less to be recommended. It is the result of a recent 
visit to Egypt and was written by the author in conjunction with 
his niece, Mrs. John Jay Chapman. “They were begun,” he 
tells us in his preface, “for the purpose of putting in order for 
our own instruction the result of our observation and of the best 
accessible knowledge of the whole subject. They are published 
in the hope that they may be useful as an introduction to works 
of higher authority.” Prepared in this spirit the book admir- 
ably fulfills the purpose for which it was intended. Not offered 
as a pretentious study of the subject, the three essays are ad- 
mirable epitomes of the themes treated. There is no crowd- 
ing of notes, no elaborate references, but simple, direct and very 
readable accounts of the special topics at hand, treated gener- 
ally without that overburdening of detail so difficult to avoid in 
touching upon such complex subjects as Egyptian religion and 
art. The chapter on religion is perhaps the best of the three, 
the account being singularly clear and prepared with a due 
conception both of the difficulties of the subject and the scope 
of the present work. The chapter on art is perhaps a little 
fragmentary, and treats.more of sculpture than of the not less 
important arts of painting and architecture. But within its 
limits it is very good, and the stages of development of Egyp- 
tian art are stated with much clearness. The book is a most 
welcome addition to Egyptian literature, and is the more re- 
markable from the conditions under which it was produced. 
Truly if every visitor to Egypt were to take the trouble to un- 
derstand the country and its most important features as Mr. 
Brimmer has done, the peculiarities ot the globe trotting 
American would cease to be a bye-word among the nations of 
Europe. Mr. Brimmer has shown what an intelligent and pains- 
taking visitor may gain from a sojourn abroad, and his book is 
not less valuable as an index of possibilities open to every trav- 
eler than as a contribution to the study of ancient Egypt. It 
has been published with the greatest care, and is luxurously 
illustrated with numerous photogravures executed in the finest 
manner, which add very materially to its value. The colored 
map of Egypt which accompanies it gives a singularly accurate 
idea of the extent of the country and its peculiar form. 
Murray’s Handbook of Greek Archeology * is most welcome, 
and is one of those books which genuinely “fill a long felt want.” 
Greek archeology has made tremendous strides in Germany in 
the past twenty years, but up to the appearance of this work 
there has been no book in English that condensed this scholar- 
ship and made it accessible to the English reader. Mr. Murray 
has been long and favorably known as an authority on Greek 
archeology, but notwithetanding his wide reputation it is diffi- 
cult not to find fault with his book for the disproportion dis- 





*Handbook of Greek Archeology, Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Bonlptare, Terra Cottas, 
Mural Paintings, Architecture, &c. By A. 8. Murray, LL. D., F.8. A 
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played in the treatment of the various parts. His notice ot 
Greek painting is quite long, and well justified by the fact that 
this phase of Greek art has not received the attention in Eng- 
land it has had on the continent, and therefore much of this 
chapter will be new to English readers. But his chapter on 
architecture, which concludes the book, is totally inadequate, 
and even the author’s admission that it is so, scarcely justifies 
the very limited treatment this important part of Greek art re- 
ceives. Yet, after all, it is not fair to insist too much on this 
point, since Greek architecture is so large a subject as to really 
require a volume to itself, and which doubtless will speedily be 
supplied by some American or English scholar, since its need 
has been so thoroughly set forth, by contrast, in Mr. Murray’s 
latest book. The author’s method of treatment 1s well illus- 
trated in the title page, — below, beginning with vases, 
after a preliminary general chapter, and continuing through the 
minor arts to the greater; architecture, certainly the earliest 
form of art, being treated last of all. This method of treat- 
ment has the advantage of giving first those forms of art of 
which there are the amplest remains, but it has a tendency, per- 
haps unconsciously so, though not the less marked, of exagger- 
ating the value of the minor arts at the expense of the greater. 
Clearly men began to build houses before they painted vases; 
perhaps they carved wood and stone before vase painting became 
an art. No question is more difficult in the whole realm of 
archeology than the determining of such points as these, and 
perhaps their determination is not of the first importance, though 
highly interesting. The point of view would seem to be rather 
the probability of the need of certain forms of art than the 
abundance ot early forms or the primitive nature of any one 
group. Hence it would scarcely seem needful to account for 
the development of sculptured reliet among the Greeks by its 
similarity to the impression made by a seal when rolled over a 
soft surface. Doubtless there is a resemblance, but was the art 
of seal engraving carried to so high a stage of perfection before 
sculpture that men would seek their models in it? Questions 
such as this scarcely come within the scope of a general hand- 
hook, but notwithstanding the author’s leaning towards such 
problems, his book is most welcome. For English readers it is 
the only work of its kind, and though the treatment of the 
various forms of art are necessarily somewhat condensed it is 
nottoo much so. The illustrations are ample and satistactory, 
the colored plates of vases being especially acceptable and add- 
ing much to the descriptions. 

Notwithstanding some obvious faults and some disproportion- 
ate treatment of minor questions, Prof. Brown’s little book on 
The Fine Aris* is very good, and is a valuable addition to the 





*The Fine Arts. By G. Baldwin Brown. New York: 1891. 
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University Extension literature of which, just at present, we 
have somewhat a surfeit. The book aims to “discuss briefly 
and in a simple manner some of the more important facts and 
laws of artistic production, which should be familiar alike to the 
historical student of art and to the practical reader.” This stand 
point is quite broad enough, and the author has been wise to 
limit his discussions to architecture, painting and sculpture, re- 
serving the decorative and industrial forms of art for future 
treatment and supplying neither a technical manual nor an out- 
line of art history. A handbook such as this scarcely needs the 
requirements of University Extension to call it into existence, 
but it is a most healthy indication of the growth of this move- 
ment that the fine arts, a subject hardly as yet included in its 
scope in this country, should be deemed of sufficient importance 
to require a special book of its own in England. The author 
attaches much importance to the influence of “play” on the 
beginnings of art, riding his theory rather too heavily. This 
tendency to overestimate the value of a single idea is unfortun- 
ate in a manual which must necessarily reach chiefly those who 
may not be familiar with other works touching on the subject, . 
and who may, therefore, be unable themselves to rightly esti- 
mate the value of the theory here propounded. Clearly a 


writer who sees no evidence of utilitarian design in the Egyp- 
tian temple, only “how much was designed, carried out and 


999 


adorned in the mode of ‘play’” must have closed his eyes to the 
very fundamental quality of building. The extent of the utili- 
tarian influence would perhaps depend upon the definition of the 
word, but admitting this, it is difficult to understand how a 
writer could have made himself tamiliar with the history of 
primitive architecture and bring himself to admit there is noth- 
ing utilitarian in a structure like an Egyptian temple. Neither 
can architecture be unqualifiedly accepted as “‘an art of free and 
spontaneous expression,” nor can the further statement that “this 
character remains with it thrcughout its long and varied his- 
tory” be taken without modification. The relative merits of 
these questions are not likely to be discussed by those having 
occasion to use this book, but it is unfortunate that a work 
which has many excellent qualities should be marred by dog- 
matic statements that must, from the class of readers it will 
reach, carry unnecessary weight. 

Doubtless the author merely intended to gather the facts and 
to leave to others the duty of putting them in order and extract- 
ing their meaning. If so, she has given no indication of such 
intention, and therefore her work may fairly be criticised for not 
being more than it is. She does not go far enough, and even 
when she pauses in her cataloging—for sometimes the descrip- 
tions are so short as to have more the effect of a catalogue than 
of a general account—to set forth some theory, she does not 
persue it to the end. Even the immense amount of learning 
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involved in the researches made in preparing this work does not 
excuse its deficiency in this point. The author’s forms of ex- 
pression are not always happy. “The worship of Athene is era 
of the full flower of Hellenic religious conception. All that is 
hopeful and human—terrible goddess of arms, notwithstandin 
—was in her epitomized” (p. 217), while intelligible, is not goo 
English. ‘Trivial souls ftimsy the sublimest thought; unbeliev- 
ing men build statuesque idiots” (p. 215), is entirely meaningless. 
A favorite method is to reverse the sentence as “Nor can be 
regarded the ornamentations in this shape upon the Zuni mask 
as meaningless or as creations of an idle fancy” (p. 98). Crriti- 
cisms of style may not be appropriate to an examination of 
scientific text book, such as the one before us, but these inele- 
gancies obscure the thought. 





Editorial. 


HUMAN WINGED FIGURES. 


In our last number we spoke of winged figures which had 
been discovered in the mounds of Georgia, and gave the com- 
parison between them and the human forms which were inscribed 
upon the tablets found in Tennessee. Since writing these sen- 
tences we have received two books. one prepared by Mrs. E. R. 
Emerson “Masks, Heads and Faces,” and another by Mr. W. H. 
Goodyear on “The Grammar of the Lotus.” The books have 
interested us because they describe the various symbols which 
are found mainly in the East, but which are also occasionally 
seen on the American continent. In the first, human heads and 
faces are shown to be used as symbols in all parts of the globe— 
the eye, the ear, the mouth, having proved to be very significant 
when appropriated to the embodiment of religious thought or 
mythology. In the second, the conventional figures, such as 
the scroll, spiral, the volute meander, fret, rope pattern, suastica, 
chevron, zigzag, ivy leaf, tree foil, cone, sacred tree or grove, 
and Buddhist trisula, each descended in a direct line from the 
sacred lotus, and is a symbol of sun-worship or of a generative 
force. Mr, Goodyear assumes that Aztec, Peruvian, Zuni, Indian, 
Kabyle and Pacific ornament is as much Egyptian derivative as 
Assyrian or Phoenician, and a proof of prehistoric intercourse 
between these remote people. The contention is not new. Others 
trace the line across the Atlantic and recognize a resemblance to 
objects in Egypt and in Southern Europe. 

We have maintained that there was a connection between this 
and other continents in prehistoric times, and much ofthe symbol- 
ism here was owing to this contact. We de not say that the native 
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races brought these symbols with them, or that they were ever 
in the midst of the cultivated scenes where these symbols are 
so common, for the transmission may have been through the 
representatives of various secret orders or by the gradual spread 
of certain mysteries, the esoteric system, which was kept in the 
hands of the few magicians or so-called medicine men, having 
gradually spread from tribe to tribe, and so reaching the very 
interior of this continent. This is our theory, We do not pre- 
tend to give the date or even the race, and can only hint at the 
lines or channels through which they came. Many of the sym- 
bols are, to be sure, Aryan in character,—at least, they are used 
by the Aryan races, wherever they are found, both in India, Persia 
or in Great Britain. The Semitics, however, had the same sym- 
bols, and for what we know the Turanians also. Dr. A. H.Sayce 
and others maintain that the Turanians gave the Semitics their 
civilization. They may have also giventhem sun-worship. Rev. 
C. H. Ball maintains that the Turanians gave the Chinese their 
letters. This suggests to us that one line of transmission was 
through Mongolia, by way of Behring’s Strait, and that the 
Turanians were the originators. If this was so, then the date of 
transmission would be carried back many thousands of years. 
There are, however, other lines or channels which are more 
direct, and other races through which they may have come at a 
time much more modern. In the last Smithsonian Report there 
is an account of the gigantic human heads or idols which were 
founds in the Easter Islands, in Polynesia. These are supposed 
to be portraits of deceased chiefs, They have the long nose and 
thin face which distinguish the natives of these islands. They 
vary from three to seventy feet in height. Some of them weigh 
many tons. They are placed upon truncated pyramids or plat- 
forms facing the sea. They remind us of the pillars which are 
found near the pyramids of Nicaragua, in Central America. There 
are also many faces in Sumatraand elsewhere. These are carved 
into the pillars and screens which surmount the graves, and are 
marked by protruding tongues. » 

Some trace a line of communication between the Asiatic and 
American continents by these various carved figures, recogniz- 
ing in the northwest coast, as well as in the central provinces, the 
same forms and symbols that are found in the Polynesian Islands. 

The arguments for an autochthonous origin of human images 
and the winged figures are as follows: 1. The religious sym- 
bols of America follow a fixed line of development, the growth 
being traced from the north to the south, each belt of latitude, 
each grade of civilization being marked by a new class of sym- 
bols. 2. The winged figures and human images are found in 
the middle stage of religious development as well as in the mid- 
dle belts of latitude. They come after totemism, before anthro- 
pomorphism. They are associated with sun-worship, but of a 
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lower grade. 3. These figures of the human face and human form 
are oftentimes mingled with other semblances in a way to show 
a gradual development; the heads, faces and bodies of human 
beings are associated with claws, beaks and wings of birds. 
These are seen not only upon shell and copper plates which are 
taken from the mounds, but also upon the shields and ether 
heraldic objects of the Pueblos as well as in the carved columns 
of the northwest coast. 4. The idols which abounded with 
the Pyramid-builders of the south seem to have been a later de- 
velopment, and show the progress of sun-worship toward the 
personification of the nature powers, This proves to some minds 
that there was a natural growth which, unaided by any intruded 
cultus, ripened into these various forms of nature worship, each 
class of symbols having been the result of the flowering out of 
the inner life. These are the main arguments for the autochtho- 
fous origin of symbols. The rebutting argument is that each one 
of these grades of symbolism is found among a distinct tribe or 
race, giving the impression that they were brought in by that 
tribe from some other region. Every locality has its peculiar 
imagery, but it seems to have been borrowed from some other 
continent. 

The study of the winged figures of the far east is, under the 
circumstances, a necessity; otherwise we could not draw the 
comparison. Edward B. Tylor furnishes some interesting hints 
on these. He says that Egyptian figures may be grouped in 
three classes: 1, Winged suns; 2, winged monsters with animal 
forms, and, 3, winged deities with human bodies. The Assyrian 
figures correspond to these and may have been derived from 
Egypt. 1. The sun-god stands within a circle as an archer. 
2, The colossal winged bulls and lions are representatives of the 
sun divinity. 3. Human figures, either man-headed or eagle- 
headed, are represented either with two or four wings. 

The anatomical adaptation of the Assyrian wings does not bear 
the test as well as the Egyptian, for in Egyptian divinities the 
wings are attached below the arms and moved by them. In the 
Assyrian, they are attached to the body in any way. The As- 
syrian divinities are often placed near the so-called sacred tree 
and are seen presenting an object resembling a fur cone, which 
they carry in the left hand, while in the right hand they carry a 
basket or bucket. 

There arealso three classes of winged figures in America, resem- 
bling those in Assyria and Egypt. 1. First, we may mention the 
nondescript figures which contain the body of a beast, with the 
wings and claws of a bird, which sometimes, though rarely, have 
the face of aman. Among these we may place those winged 
serpents which we see inscribed upon the pottery of the Mound- 
builders, also the imaginary objects which are described by 
Schoolcraft and Marquette as formerly existing among the rocks 
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along the Mississippi River. These we may regard as having 
embodied the crude mythology of the natives, as an outgrowth 
of totemism, which was common. They may be compared to 
the monsters of Assyria and Egypt, but beiong to a lower grade. 
2. The second class embrace those figures which are found among 
the Mound-builders and the Pueblos. In these the human body 
is the chief figure, but it is a body furnished with wings and 
sometimes has the head and claws of a bird, beside the wings. 
The copper ornament spoken of above is a specimen and the 
figure of the priesthood of the bow. These evidently symbolize 
nature powers and at the same time embody some of the myths 
of the prehistoric people. They constitute a large class of sym- 
bols and are evidently ancient, 3. The winged globe which 
is found upon the facade of Palenque and Uxmal and which be- 
longs to the highest grade. The comparison between these 
different symbols in America and those found in Assyria is very 
interesting. There is this difference: In Assyria domestic ani- 
mals, such as the bull, the horse and the dog, are represented 
with wings, and constitute prominent architectural ornaments. 
In American art there are no domestic animals, and there are 
no sphinxes and no griffins. The stepped ornaments or tur- 
reted masks are, however, common both in America and in 
Assyria, and are connected with sun-worship. The battlements 
of the palaces of Sargon gave rise to the stepped ornament, 
which is common all over the east. The terraced buildings of 
the Pueblos may also have given rise to the turreted masks and 
turreted pottery which was common among them. 


The winged globe which is found in Central America reminds 
us of that which is seen on the face of the Propylae of Egypt, 
but there is this difference: In the American figure there is a 
bent bow below the wings and the feathers are turned in the op- 
posite direction. Inthe Egyptian monument the globe is sur- 
mounted by the Urus or Serpent’s head. In America this is 
absent. The “bee” is an important Mexican ornament, as the 
beetle or scarabzus is in Egypt, and seems to have had the same 
signification. It was a symbol of royalty as well as sun-wor- 
ship. Here we might speak of the tree and serpent as connected 
with the winged figure. The winged globe belongs to the high- 
est grade, 


Mr. Tylor speaks of the palm tree, male and female, and of 
the male inflorescence of the date palm, as of the scene at the 
sacred tree represented artificial fertilization. With what motive 
was this scene so frequently repeated? Was there not a sym- 
bolic significance? It was not merely fertilizing by bringing in 
contact male and female, but it was the life over which the deity 
has control, that was symbolized. The description of Oannes, 
the Chaldean Noah, was a fish, with a human head under the 
fish’s head, and human feet joined to the fish’s tail. Thus, the 
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myth of the deluge, became embodied in a symbol and the 
deified Noah was represented in the fish. The mystic vision of 
Ezekiel represents the living creatures; the winged bull, the lion, 
man-eagle, were derived from Assyrian sculptures. We do not 
find these figures in America. While the story of the deluge is 
common, yet the myth is not embodied in any fish, nor is there 
any object which resembles the figures of Ezekiel’s vision. 

The human tree figure in America also differs from that of 
Assyria. The palm tree is not known. The cones of the palm 
are not used as a symbol. Human tree figures are not uncom- 
mon in America. The tablet found in Cincinnati called the 
Gest Stone, contained such a symbol. We may recognize in 
this the human face and body, though the legs and arms are 
twisted and distorted so as to resemble vines; the hands and feet 
also have fingers and toes which resemble petals of flowers; the 
hair and features of the face resemble the leaves of the vine. 
The figure, however, reminds us of the sacred groves of the East. 
There is in the Canadian Institute, at Toronto, a remarkable relic. 
It is a pipe which has a tree and a serpent and a human face 
carved upon its bowl. The tree rises from the neck and spreads 
out over the face, and the serpent curves around the face in one 
great coil. The vine and the tree combined with the cross and 
the surmounting of the cross with the thunder-bird is a sym- 
bol common in Central America. Ina few cases the cross has 
a human face peering out from among the vines. In another 
case the mask with the protruding tongue is placed conspicuously 
upon the cross, but these symbols are very different from that 
which is called the sacred grove of Assyria. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 


Tertiary Finps.— The Chicago Tribune of March 29 contains an illustrated 
artiele, purporting to be a report of a lecture given by Mr. J. C. Doughty, 
before the Numismatic Society of New York, on the evening of March 28. 
The illustrations show that the lecturer had been busy in picking out odd 
looking boulders or rough stones from the railroad cuts on Staten Island 
and along the north side of the sound, near New London. He thinks that 
these boulders represent the human head, and that they show a civilization 
which existed in the tertiary period. He says that some of them were of 
iron; he speaks of “seals” which are quite equal to those found in Greece in 
the times of its highest development; also of hieroglyphics with alpha- 
betic characters. The lecture was calculated to make a sensation, and a copy 
seems to have been sent to Chicago before it was delivered. An editorial in 
the same paper seems to endorse the “finds,” but says that the lecturer ad- 
vanced the theory that the gravels were deposited by a “comet” which 
burst upon the surface of the earth. The same theory which Ignatious 
Donnelly originated. It is a little surprising that the numismatic society 
should have admitted such a lecture into its course. What there is about 
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the finds which is really trustworthy and valuable we have no means of 
knowing. We only speak of the lecture as it is reported. Such lectures do 
more harm than good, for they are quoted as actual facts and many intelli- 
gent men take them as representing the present status of archzology. 


TEETH OF THE Mastopon.—Judge William H. Snyder, of Belleville, has 
been presented with several very fine specimens of the teeth and some 
fragments of the tusk of the mastodon recently found in the limestone 
quarry of Henry Watson, at Alton, Illinois. The specimens are of the pur- 
est ivory and are in a remarkable state of preservation. Judge Snyder has 
one of the most complete and valuable geological and archeological collec- 
tions in the West. The teeth are much larger than those of any animal 
now known to exist, and are without spot or blemish and perfectly sound. 

The quarries in which they were found are the most extensive in Illinois. 
Mr. Watson draws his supplies from the immense limestone ledge that oc- 
cupies the space between the Big and Little Plasa Creeks. It is gigantic in 
its extent and is at least 100 feet thick, being one solid strata, without flaw 
or break. There is nothing like it in the State of Illinois.- 

“These specimens are not petrifactions, but the natural teeth as they grew 
in the jaw of theanimal. The theory of Judge Snyder and Mr. Sutter, both 
men of science, is that the land was submerged for many thousand years 
and the stone formed at the bottom of the sea, taking countless ages.” 

“Judge Snyder said it was very strange how geological formations change. 
Going north to the other side of the Big Piasa Creek there is a complete 
transformation. The limestone which always lies above the coal measures 
and has the ordinary maxim organisms, abruptly ceases and the silurian 
formation is at once reached. In this formation the fossils are all crusta- 
ceous, that is, closely akin to the lobster and crawfish. The specimen 
most frequently met with is the beautiful trilobite, so named fromthe three 
lobes that form its body. There are other and much larger forms that 
reach to the length of seven or eight inches. Where these organisms are 
found coal is never seen. Rock of the silurian formation is much more de- 
sirable than the ordinary bluff limestone, and will last as long as granite.” — 
St. Louis Republic. 


An Unpercrounp City.—A startling discovery is reported. There are caves 
in Bockhara. There are passages from the caves leading to an ancient city 
which is supposed to have been built about two centuries B.C. Some of 
the houses are two stories high, and contain specimens of art and various 
relics which show a high degree of civilization. Whether the find is genu- 
ine remains to be seen; for the present we might say it was a city of refuge 
resembling those of the Cliff-dwellers of America, which belonged to a race 
which had been driven into the caves for safety. 


ARcHOLoGICcAL Discovertgs IN Gresce.—Some interestin; and import- 
ant discoveries have just been made at Argos, the ancien: capital of the 
Peloponnesus, where excavations have been proceeding on the site of the 
Temple of Hera, under the superintendence of Mr. Waldstein, Director of 
the American Archzeological school in this city. The workmen have not 
only discovered the foundations of the Homeric temple which was destroyed 
by fire in the year 429 B. C., but have also come upon the remains of the 
second temple, which once contained the colossal statue of Hera, wrought 
in gold and ivory by the famous Argive sculptor and architect Polykleitos, 
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a contemporary of Phidias. The relics disclosed up to the present include 
the bases of the statues which decorated the temple, and also a beautiful 
head of the goddess dating from the fifth century B. C., besides other heads, 
fragments of marble sculptures, vases and bronzes. 


Preuistoric Canats.—Prehistoric irrigation canals in Arizona are really 
worthy of more notice than is given them, says the Engineering News. The 
Salt and Gila river valleys are intersected by a vast net-work of these 
canals, which antedate, at least the arrival of Coronado, in 1552, for he men- 
tioned these ruins and the traditions of the Indians regarding a once dense 
population in this region. Modern engineers cannot improve upon the 
lines ot the canals, nor in the selection of points of diversion from the 
rivers. The first irrigation canal in this section, the one that made Pheenix, 
with its present population of 20,000, simply followed the lines of one of 
the old canals. 

Their extent may be appreciated when it is said that in the Salt river 
valley alone the land covered by these canals aggregate over 250,000 acres, 
and the canals themselves, with their laterals, must have exceeded 1,000 
milesin length. This country is filled with prehistoric ruins, with walls of 
stone or adobe; and almost every acre contains fragments of pottery, shell 
ornaments, stone implements and other remains of a population which can 
only be estimated in its aggregate. 


SacRIFICIAL AND BurtaL Mounps.—Mr. Henry Montgomery has discovered 
mounds in North Dakota, one of which was a well-marked beacon mound, 
one sacrificial mound, and thirty-six burial mounds, The burial mounds 
were of two kinds: The first contained vaults with the skeletons in sitting 
positions, with back to the wall, face to the center. These mounds con- 
tained charred or burned wood above the vaults, which were generally 
made of stone, and sometimes containing several vaults surrounding a cen- 
tral one, The other class contained bones, broken and scattered, and parti- 
ally covered with clay, but with no vault and no evidence of fire. The 
sacrificial mounds contained fire beds. The enquiry which arises in this 
connection is, Are there sacrificial mounds in every group and how can we 
distinguish these sacrificial mounds from burial mounds? Can we say that 
the same class practiced sacrifices and burial, making the sacrificial clan 
ceremony, or should we say that one tribe practiced burial by inhumation 
and another by cremation? Lookout mounds would of course be used by 
all tribes, but were sacrificial mounds erected by all the tribes or are they 
the immolation places of some particular tribe or tribes? 


AMERICANISTES.—The Ninth Congress of Americanistes will be held in the 
Convent of Santa Maria de la Rabida, the 11th of October, 1892. Especial 
interest will be felt in this because of the anniversary of the discovery of 
America. The celebration of the discovery will take place in the capital of 
Spain at the same time. 

Tue Deata of Gen. Nanano Jimenez, found of the Museum Oaxaca and 
Michoacan, occurred February 23, 1892. 


Tue Fifth Annual Archeological Report of the Canadian Institute (To- 
ronto), has just been issued, by Mr. Boyle, the curator. It gives an account 
of the field work and specimens acquired by that institution during the 
past season. Asin former reports the prominent feature of this one con 
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sists of engravings of specimens recently added to the museum. There are 
131 of the more striking of them illustrated in this volume, including 48 
crania with measurements attached. Altogether illustrations of upwards of 
530 rare relics have already appeared in these valuable reports. 


As a proof of the wide range of early Indian trade, a relic recently found 
at Lake Nipissing has considerable value. It is in the form of a muzzle- 
loading rifle-barrel bearing the marking “J. A. VANHorN, ONEIDA,” stamped 
in the barrel, The relic was dug up by John Armstrong, near Nipissing 
village, in 1890. This place is on the old Champlain route, via the Ottawa 
River and Georgian Bay, to the Hurons, and is fully 500 miles from Oneida 
by the Canal Route of the Ottawa. 


0 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Masks, Heads and Faces. By Ellen R. Emerson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1892. 

This book is the result of extensive literary gleanings from a vast field, 
in which primitive art forms and ancient archeological symbols are grouped 
together. The author is not confined to archeology, and does not under- 
take to analyze the symbols very clogely, or to trace them to their sources; 
but satisfies herself with referring to their variety and their wide distribu- 
tion. It can not be called a book on primitive art; if it were, it would be 
criticised severely, as it has been. In one department of archzeology—that 
of symbolism—it will serve a useful purpose. The very fact that the author 
has had access to so many books and has brought together so many important 
and so varied material shows how much there is to study. The title of the 
book is significant. There are masks, heads and faces in all forms of art, 
and there was a latent symbolism in them. The different parts of the 
human face are symbolic, and often had a hidden significance. The author 
has recognized these features in many places, and has endeavored to show 
the symbolism which was contained in them. The supposition of the 
author is that these are all in some mysterious way connected, though she 
does not say whether they were transferred from one continent to another, 
or originated in different continents and grew up in parallel lines. The 
nationalities which used masks and faces, and embodied symbolism in 
them, are numerous and widely scattered. Here Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
Chinese, Hindoo, Mexican, and the North American Indian pass before us, 
each bearing masks and similar symbols, but silent as to the significance of 
the symbols and as the source from which they drew them. The author 
does not seem even to have interrogated the throng; if she has, no answer 
has been given. 

This illustrates the great deficiency of the book. Still it should be said 
that there is a difficulty here in the nature of the subject full as much as in 
the manner of treatment. It is altogether uncertain whether the primitive 
symbols, which originally represented nature powers, have arisen in the 
different continents under the law of evolution and mental development, 
or have been transmitted from continent to continent through some un- 
known channel. The author takes no position on this, and does not even 
hint at an explanation of the similarity of the forms. There are, however, 
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certain technical terms which archeologists have adopted which the author 
does not seem to have used. The spectacle ornament, the phallic symbol, 
the suastika, the “Nile key,” the Greek fret, the loup, the fillet, the owl’s 
head, and many other terms are left out from the book. They should have 
been sought for and traced through their different continents, and we 
should have been informed what symbols are of local origin and what are 
universal. The same might be said of art forms. There are many symbols 
in modern decorative art which might be traced back to primordial forms, 
but are not. Still, it may be unfair to criticise the author in this, for in the 
present state of symbolic archeology, there is a great lack of technical lan- 
guage. It is impossible to speak of primordial forms, which all symbols 
are supposed to assume, and use terms which any one can understand. We 
know of no book which brings together as much in so small compass that 
is suggestive. We only wish that the author could have used more discrim- 
ination and exercised the judicial faculty so as to have given us a positive | 
system, rather than so many hints. This, however, is too much to expect 
of one who passes over so much ground. The only way to reach such a 
system is for one to take a limited territory and a definite period of time 
and work out the elements. Symbols are like Mexican hieroglyphics. We 
are convinced that the first thing to do is to eliminate and to discard, and 
the next thing to do is to trace the history of each symbol back to its ear- 
liest source. Even then we are uncertain whether the features of the face 
had the same significance in all lands. There were sun symbols and other 
arbitrary emblems before the introduction of personification. All of these 
in America lie near the surface and can be picked up in their simple forms, 
and the line of progress may be discovered; but when we go so far afield 
as to take in the whole Asiatic continent and the whole civilized world, we 
at once plunge into a mass of confused and complicated symbols, which it 
is impossible to systematize. 


Ilex Cassine. The Aboriginal North American Tea. Its History, Distribu- 
tion and Use among the Native North American Indians. By E. M. 
Hale, M. D. 
Dr. Hale has given a full account of the natives in reference to the “black 
drink.” The Department of Agriculture has done well to publish it as a 
bulletin. ° 


The Labrador Coast. A Journal of Two Summer Cruises tothat Region. By 
Alpheus 8. Packard, Ph.D. Published by N. D. C. Hodges, New York. 


These two cruises were taken in 1860 and 1864, some thirty years ago. 
The recent explorations made by Dr. Franz Boaz and others, in 1888, are 
mentioned. A chapter is given to the description of the Eskimos and a 
discussion as to their former location as far south as New Jerzey. This 
point will interest our readers, though it is bref and by no means exhaus- 
tive. The opinion is that the Eskimos reached these southern regions long 
after the “glacial period,” and that the rude implements which were found 
here near the surface were left by them. These would belong to a different 
age from the paleolithic relics found in the “glacial gravel.” The book 
touches upon a great many points and gives some very excellent deecrip- 
tions of scenery. We do not learn from it as much concerning the unsettled 
problems as we expected. We had hoped to find in it the connecting links 
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by which we could trace the route of one class of aborigines from the 
northeast coast and so to Iceland and to the British Isles, but we can find 
neither geographical localities or archeological remains by which we can 
either identify the visiting places of the Norsemen or the stopping places 
of the prehistoric races. The problem as to the peopling of America is no 
nearer solution from the writing of this book, though it may find some aid 
in a negative way. The book is well illustrated and neatly published. It 
is for sale at McClurg & Co.’s, Chicago, for $3.50. 


Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute for 1889. Washington, 1891. 

This contains, first, an account of the exhibits at Cincinnati and Marietta 
during their centennial in 1888. In the line of archeology especial mention 
is made of the casts of Pueblo houses, of certain mounds, such as the Eto- 
wah mound and the elephant mound; also relics of the prehistoric races, 
including paleolithic, neolithic, and bronze, and of the casts of the neolithic 
stone and Kosuka stone and various seals; and in the line of ethnology the 
exhibits of Indian relics, and accoutrements and photographs; also of tex- 
tile, pottery and implements from the Zunis. Second, a list of additions to 
the museum, by Prof.O.T. Mason. Third, alist of exchanges. Fourth, re- 
port of the relics in the department of the prehistoric anthropology, by 
Dr. Thomas Wilson. Fifth, Prof. Goode’s address on the museum of the 
future. Sixth, a discription of the {antiquities of Easter Islands, by Pay- 
master William J. Thompson, U.S. N. The last paper is the most import- 
ant, as it contains descriptions of the carved images of massive size which 
are so numerous on the islands, as well as of the so-called platforms on 
which they once stood. Rumors of these images have been afloat for some 
years, but this is the first full and definite account ever published. The 
images vary from three to seventy feet in height, and are in the shape of 
long-nosed faces, with beetling brows and sombre, solemn expressions, and 
great ears. The bodies are sculptured rudely as far down as the hips, and 
then are cut short off. They stand in this truncated way on platforms of 
stone work, and generally face the sea, but beneath them are the tombs 
of the chiefs whose portraits they represent. The prevalence of dolmens 
and cromlechs in these and other Polynesian islands show that they were 
settled by the same people as they who built these structures in India, 


A Catalogue af Prehistoric Works East of the Rocky Mountains. Reprinted from 
the VIth Annual Report of Ethnological Bureau. By Dr. Cyrus Thomas. 


This catalogue contains lists of all the mounds and earth-works in the 
Mississippi Valley, of which mention has been made in Book Reports as 
accurately located"and described as the accounts will permit. It is accom- 
panied by a general map and by several state maps, showing the location 
of the works according to counties. The catalogue has involved an immense 
amount of labor and shows much carefulness in the compiler. Care has 
been taken to give due credit to each explorer, and no one can complain 
that injustice has been done. We understand that Dr. Thomas has had the 
assistance of Mrs. Thomas in the preparation of this’ catalogue, at least 
partial lists have been published in magazines over her name. Of course 
there will be mounds and earth-works which will come to light in future, 
and asupplement will be necessary, but for the present it serves an excellent 
guide through the Mound-builders’ territory. 








